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DAEDALUS SPRING 


Introduction to the Issue 


“Myth and Mythmaking” 


Henry A. MuRRAY 


THIS VARIED ASSEMBLAGE of important papers constitutes, we hope, 
the generative first phase of a continuing symposium.* 

To receive essays as solid as these about a topic as fluid as myth is 
certainly a greater boon than any editor, host or guest, can rationally 
expect. Such excess of fortune makes it easier for me, as the link 
between Dzdalus and the contributors to this symposium, to 
acknowledge dutifully at the outset that the offerings, solicited and 
unsolicited, of our contributors—scholarly, enlightened, and sugges- 
tive as these surely are—are distributed for the most part over a 
wider range of discourse than originally suggested by the organizers 
of the symposium. This is itself significant, and merits discussion. 
Moreover, it is probable that those who may be interested in subse- 
quent phases of this enterprise will be advantaged by a little know]- 
edge regarding not only the intentions of the authors of the project, 
but also the different interests and antipathies, doubts and judgments 
of those of us who were primarily responsible for the divergence from 
the chosen beam of thought. 

The initial challenge leading to this publication was the concern 
expressed by the President of the Academy, Mr. John E. Burchard, 
as to the apparent absence in the West of a “basically coherent world 
view’ shared by the majority of rational men in diverse fields of 
learning. Was not “an academy of all the arts and sciences” obligated 
“in the middle of this explosive century to explore more effective 
means of communication” between disciplines with different perspec- 
tives relevant to a world view? 

A small group was brought together to consider Mr. Burchard’s 
challenge. Eventually, after much thought and talk, myth—the 


*The Academy is grateful to Mr. John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, for a generous grant calculated to cover the expenses not only 
of the preliminary closed symposium that took place at the House of the 
Academy on 23 and 24 May 1958, but also of a larger and more public 
conference on Myth to be held in the fall of 1959 or later. 
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iconography of a world view, finished or in the making—was chosen 
as a topic that might invite and kindle cerebrations among several 
varieties of specialists both in the arts and in the sciences. The vision 
was that of shedding rays of light, a very few, upon the grievous 
disorders and dilemmas of our time, rays that would pierce the surface 
clash of words and deeds and so to some extent expose their mytho- 
logical, or spiritual, determinants.* 

Although, for good reasons, myth was not explicitly defined, enough 
of what the organizers of the symposium had in mind could be 
inferred from such provisional early questions as the following 
(slightly revised for present purposes ): The values on which leaders 
base decisions of great social import, are they in essence myths? 
And, if so, are such myths of unconscious and unreasoned origin? 
What is the character of those myths that may be said to have 
supported culture in America? In what ways have they been harmful 
or beneficent? Can we say why one myth is likely to be effective 
in promoting the health of a society and why another is likely to be 
lethal? What are the sources of the currently prevailing myths? What 
role, if any, does the rational mind play in shaping myths? Are 
intellectuals cut out only to stand by as helpless witnesses when a 
disastrous mythology takes possession of their fellow citizens (as in 
Nazi Germany )P 

While searching for an embracing and profound definition of myth 
as it operates today—one that would include the meaning implicit 
in the above queries as well as other meanings—I luckily recalled 
the memorable passage from Mark Schorer’s William Blake, which 
is reprinted in this issue under “Texts and Motifs.” I suggest that 
you read it at this point. 

According to Mark Schorer: (i) a myth is “a large, controlling 
image’ founded in man’s experience (not a concept abstracted and 
detached from all sensible referents ); (ii) not false by definition, it 
may be as “true” as it can be; (iii) it is not anti-intellectual, not “the 
negative nor the contrary of ideas, but their basis and their structure’; 
(iv) mythic images are the elements, however submerged, by which 
thought is sustained and propelled, and by means of which ideas— 
those systems of abstractions, for example, that we call ideologies— 
activate behavior; (v) our own civilization “seems to be struggling 


* See “A Colloquy on the Unity of Learning,” Dadalus, Vol. 87, No, 4 (1958), 
pp. 155-165. “2 
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toward a myth that will be explicitly ethical, even political.” Thus 


“myth,” as Mr. Schorer uses it, is a term that may refer not only, as 
always, to the viable, collective “dreams,” sacred and secular, of 
primitive societies, but also to the emerging visions of modern men. 

Although this definition, with its somewhat optimistic bent toward 
politics and ethics, appeared to be entirely consonant with the state- 
ments of the initiators of the enterprise—and hence can stand as 
roughly representative of their views—it did not happen to coincide 
with the interests and preferred meanings of most of those in the 
Cambridge-Boston area who generously accepted the invitation to 
take part in two preliminary and informal explorations of the field. 
In fact, after the surgical subtractions and additions of this early 
planning phase, short as it was, the original features of the subject 
matter were no longer visible. The proposed focus of attention was 
set aside and the sphere of concern expanded to include other times 
and other ways in which myths have operated, the pull from the 
past, from sheer literature, or from sheer science being obviously 
stronger than the valence of contemporary happenings, political or 
ideological. Here a largely influential force was the modesty of my 
colleagues, the reluctance of each to commit himself to an invasion 
of a forest of complexities without a substantial background of 
relevant meditation and of fitting special competence. 

But what chiefly impeded the progress of our talk was the existence 
of vagueness and confusion as to the proper current referents of 
“myth,” the existence, indeed, of such uncertainty and dissonance 
that our conjoined efforts proved incapable of building a sufficient 
base for semantic unanimity. Reading and conversation having led 
me to believe that this degree of vague uncertainty—even of blunt 
aversion in some instances—in regard to most modern usages of the 
word “myth” was by no means particular to us, I am planning, for 
the information of the participants of later phases of the symposium, 
to devote the remaining pages of this prelude to a résumé of our 
major doubts and differences, with some attention also to an island 
of supposed tentative agreement. 

Mr. Schorer affirmed in 1946 that the definition of myth “must be 
both broad and loose, for myth operates universally and diversely.” 
But in the judgment of most of us, the broadness and the looseness 
of recent usage—particularly since 1946 in literary circles—had gone 
so far as to deprive the term of any cognitive utility. Had it not 
come to yee almost any product of the imagination and hence 
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nothing distinguishable from other things, since the imagination, as 
we now realize, is involved in all but the simplest sensations? It 
seemed that “myth,” liberated a few decades ago from its ancestral 
habitation, had become a semantic wanderer or hobo, a casual 
boarder or adulated visitor in many different mansions, and had 
shown no willingness as yet to stay formally put in any single resi- 
dence. Under these circumstances, how could all of us understand 
what each of us in turn might say? Would it not be necessary to 
assign the term some place or places, as unambiguous as possible, 
at least for the duration of the proposed symposium? The question 
was: what place? In our perplexity we turned to Harry Levin and 
implored him to take this burden from us. He finally consented, and 
now happily we have “Some Meanings of Myth” published in this 
issue for our instruction and enjoyment. 

But since that essay was not written in time to guide our rambling 
discussions, I undertook to juxtapose some prosaic wooden sentences 
as a possible temporary stead for intelligible discourse. The following 
were among them: according to the simplest, widely accepted 
definition—which conforms with ancient Greek usage—a myth is a 
spoken or written narrative, or story, with certain distinguishable 
qualities and properties. Here “myth” points to words as vehicles of 
transmission, but not to words per se, since the same myth can be 
told in different words. “Myth,” then, must refer to the event, or 
interaction, that is described in words, and this is typically a critical 
event in which important beings or personified forces are involved, 
an event with some humanly consequential thema (plot, or dynamic 
structure). “Myth,” however, does not refer to any actual perceptible 
event as such: the mythic event that is described in words consists of 
a procession of images in the storytellers head, that is, it is an 
imagined event (or imagent), one that may be partly or wholly 
visionary, like a dream or hallucination, or one that may replicate 
quite closely the essential features of some observed overt occur- 
rence. An imagent with a basically important structure (myth) may 
be represented to others not only in imageful and dramatic sentences 
(mythic narrative), but in quasi actions as in a ritual or drama 
(mythic enaction). Also, one or more episodes of the imagent may 
be represented in some durable medium, as in painting or sculpture 
(mythic portrayal). Finally, an imagent may motivate actual overt 
behavior (mythic execution). According to this definition “myth” 
points to something that resides in minds—in the minds of its com- 
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posers, transmittors, receptors, conservers, recomposers—rather than 
in books, to an imagined event or series of events rather than to a 
single, stationary “large controlling image,” in Schorer’s phrase. A 
controlling image (e.g., crucifix ), however, may be all that is required 
to bring to mind the entire mythic serial in which it is imbedded. In 
summary, then, the following formal or qualitative definition seems 
warranted: myth is a sensible and dramatic representation of a 
supposedly recurrent or unique event (in the past, the present, or 
the future ), an event with an important thema, which is represented 
primarily in the mind (imaginal myth), but secondarily in words 
(narrated myth ), in quasi actions (enacted myth), or in some artistic 
form (portrayed myth). 

In most cases, one is dealing not with a single event but with a 
series of events (serial myth), the component units of which may be 
called sub-myths, or sub-sub-myths. A more or less coherent assem- 
blage of myths and serial myths constitutes a mythology. Archetypal 
characters, figures, symbols, situations, themas, outcomes are those 
with a long temporal span and a large spatial scope in the imaginations 
of men. One might say that such archetypes are mythic genes, being 
very stable down the centuries and yet susceptible under certain 
conditions to mutual attraction, composition, decomposition, and 
recomposition. A myth or a mythology in process of formation is 
marked by representations of unintegrated mythic genes (¢.g., large 
controlling images ) in conjunction with novel elements or features. 

A necessary supplement to all this would be a functional definitica 
of myth, one that describes its characteristic properties, the ways in 
which it has affected or now affects susceptible receptors. A myth is a 
potent imagent. Among its various potencies or properties the follow- 
ing should probably be included. (a) The sensible mythic representa- 
tion is peculiarly attractive in one way or another (vivid, impressive, 
spectacular, beautiful, enchanting, marvelous, mysterious), leaves 
a durable and recurrent imprint in many minds, and is often repro- 
duced in different narrated, enacted, or portrayed versions (cynosural 
function). (b) It evokes empathy (corresponding feeling) or 
recipathy (reciprocal feeling) and binds positive affection (admira- 
tion, awe, adoration, fellow feeling, love, compassion) over a 
considerable period of time (affective function). (c) It elicits belief 
in its essential validity or authenticity, or faith in its occurrence in 
the future (cognitive function). (d) It guides conduct by portraying 


~one or more basic human needs, their goal, the actions they propel, 
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and the disastrous or successful outcome of these actions. If the 
aim or action of the hero is extravagant, vainglorious, reprehensible, 
or immoral and its outcome tragic, the story produces an empathic 
discharge and subsequent reduction of similarly unacceptable 
dispositions in susceptible receptors (cathartic and deterrent func- 
tion). But if the aim and action of the hero or heroic group is 
admirable and the outcome happy (or maybe tragic), the story 
serves to initiate, orient, encourage, sustain, and ordinate comparable 
behavior (eductive function). This last is most applicable to 
exemplar myths, individual or social. (e) It produces all these effects 
to a sufficient degree in a large number of people—members of the 
same group, society, or religion—and thereby brings about whole- 
hearted cooperative participation in the execution of an important 
endeavor or ceremony (consensual function). 

The potency of a myth is measurable, then, in terms of (i) the 
extent to which each of these functions is fulfilled (especially the 
eductive function ), (ii) the number of people who are affected and 
possessed by it, and (iii) the duration of its influence. A super- 
ordinate mythology or myth is one that portrays the highest unifying 
goal or vision of an individual or of a collectivity, and as such is 
sacred to those of its adherents who are capable of reverence and 
dedication. 

An emergent myth, or novel combination of mythic genes, must 
once have had its genesis in a single mind or in a few minds almost 
simultaneously (in the distant or more recent past); but it is not 
termed a myth until, after a largely unconscious formative period of 
varying duration, it has invaded numerous other minds and proved 
its potency by being widely represented in spoken or written words 
as well as in an ample iconography. A large number of once potent 
myths have either, we may assume, been relegated to oblivion or 
become inert, though still preserved as interesting antiquities. 

Although my attempted clarification—of which the above para- 
graphs constitute a partial abstract—was at no point definitely refuted 
by my colleagues and hence might serve as a little blueprint of the 
probable area of consensus, it failed to define “humanly consequential 
thema” and hence to discriminate a mythic imagent or story from 
a non-mythic imagent or story; and it failed to distinguish with 
sufficient precision the various kinds of myths—past-oriented and 
future-oriented, cognitive and conative, perennial and apocalyptic, 
sacred and secular, individual and social, extravert and introvert, 
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literal and symbolic, et cetera, et cetera. Furthermore, it failed to 
come to grips with such recurrent questions as the following: 

1. Are there any potent myths today? As stated earlier, the original 
assumption was that the emotions, thoughts, and actions of number- 
less modern men are moved by myths, that “we live in an intricacy 
of new and local mythologies, political, economic, poetic, which are 
asserted with an ever-enlarging incoherence” ( Wallace Stevens ), and 
that “wars may be described as the clash of mythologies” (Schorer ). 
But at least one of us argued that “myth” should be restricted to its 
traditional meaning: a narrative about supernatural beings and 
occurrences, composed and transmitted by primitive peoples, which 
is no longer credible and hence no longer influential. Stories of this 
sort come from an early and long since outgrown phase of man’s 
mental development (Comte’s [état mystique). Modern civilized 
man, having graduated from [état philosophique and arrived at 
état positif, is without myths. “Modern myth” is a contradiction 
in terms. 

In response to this judgment no one asked: how far back in West- 
em history or prehistory does one have to go to find mythopoeic 
minds in action? Is it improper, for example, to speak of the Tristan 
and Isolde myth? the myths of witchcraft? the Faust myth? the Super- 
man myth? Is it in fact true that the great majority of modern men 
and women have reached [état positifP children? child-minded 
adults? such psychopaths as Hitler? 

Although there was pretty general disagreement with the view 
that nobody is moved by myths today, several were bent to the 
conviction that rational men do not or should not require myths as 
guides in the conduct of their lives. 

2. Are myths essentially true or false? It was generally agreed that 
a myth is the representation of an event that purports to be true, that 
the original Greek meaning of the word (mythos) was a “tale uttered 
by the mouth” in conjunction with a religious ceremony, a tale that 
was intended to convey an impressive and compelling revelation of 
the sacred, an hierophany, as Eliade has called it. But, some of us 
maintained, all such tales, whether sacred or secular, are now known 
to be delusory. To be sure, there are people of our own time who 
ardently believe in the validity of analogous products of the imagina- 
tion (e.g., Fascists, Communists ), but these more recent myths are all 
equally false, and, in some cases, deliberate fabrications to ensnare 
the masses. 
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In opposition to this opinion it was argued that the invalidation of 
countless past and current myths (or, for that matter, of countless 
past and current scientific theories ) is not sufficient reason for assert- 
ing that all myths (or all theories ) are false. It was pointed out that 
the linkage of “myth” (the sacred truth of pagans) with “falsehood,” 
as well as the linkage of “gospel” with “truth,” was hammered in by 
generations of Christian writers for reasons that are quite obvious. 
In short ,“myth” became a prejudicial term to be applied to the beliefs 
of men with whom we disagree, never to our own beliefs. Conse- 
quently, those in whose minds this old and rusted linkage still per- 
sists are set to find more repulsion than attraction in the idea that 
our civilization “seems to be struggling towards a myth” (Schorer). 

Quite a different stand was taken by the participant who favored 
the inclusion of the “truest” scientific models and theories as a special 
class of myths. He called attention to the fact that for three decades 
or more scientists have been regarding their most valid concepts of 
imperceptible entities as well as their best-confirmed theorems less 
as objects or laws of nature than as creations of the mind, working 
fictions, or convenient “myths,” the diction of their representation 
being, in many cases, inevitably metaphorical ( pictorial or thematic). 
This view was advanced largely in behalf of an absorbing interest in 
the similarities between the mental processes of poets and of scien- 
tists at their creative best. Both are mythmakers. | 

But why, others asked, should we obliterate the basic differences - 
between scientific and artistic aims and products? Since science has 
an abundance of sufficient terms, such as “theory” and “model,” what 
advantage is gained by introducing “myth,” a term with other, more 
ambiguous connotations, as a synonym for these? Does not this usage 
deprive the poet of a word that distinguishes his unique function— 
say, to express emotion and excite the aesthetic imagination—and 
draw him into the cognitive orbit of the scientist? Furthermore, have 
not anthropologists pretty much abandoned the once prevalent idea 
that ancient myths are primitive theories primarily designed to 
appease man’s elementary curiosity about the workings of nature? 
Is not one of the major functions of myth to provide an iconography 
for the orientation and ordering of activity rather than an abstract 
formulation for intellectual contemplation? Finally, are not all tradi- 
tional myths characterized by an animistic humanization of nature in 
marked contrast to the scientist’s inanimistic dehumanization, even of 
human nature? 
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In any case, if it were decided that every scientific theory of formu- 
lation per se could legitimately be assigned to a special class of myths, 
this usage of the term would have to be distinguished from “myth” as 
an emotionally influential image or submerged thematic fantasy in 
the mind of a scientist, derived not so much from his detached, *» 
impartial observations of selected phenomena of nature as from some | 
other different source, such as an infantile complex, a passionate 
adolescent taste, his present state of being, the ethos of his era, a 
political or religious faith. For example, it has often been noted (not 
only in Nazi Germany and in Communist countries ) that a theorists 
target of interest, the way he defines the problem to be solved, the 
hypothesis he adopts, or even the conclusion that he reaches has 
been predetermined, to a greater or less extent, by an unconscious 
or half-conscious “mythic” factor, in the usual sense. Take, for exam- 
ple, Pauli’s revealing accounts of the operation of a religious compo- 
nent in Kepler’s speculations. In our day such an influence is naturally 
more evident among historians, social scientists, and psychoanalysts, 
but it is not limited to members of these disciplines. 

3. Generally speaking, are myths more harmful than beneficent? 
As stated here, the question is pretty nearly meaningless and hence, 
let us suppose, was never raised explicitly. But, still, a general bent 
either to say No or to say Yes, either to look up to myths or to look 
down on them, was evident in most of us. A man who affirms that a 
valid scientific theory is virtually a myth, or that the most enduring 
literature has a basic mythic structure, or that he himself derives 
his greatest joy from a myth proceeding secretly within, or that the 
ideal of freedom is sustained by myths, or that the vision of making 
this world safe for democracy is an integral part of a mythology—an 
American who will cleave to any one of these assertions is likely to 
look up to myths, provided, say, they are composed of the substance 
that he values. More often, however, the term points solely to the 
disliked beliefs of others, and a man settles down with the conviction 
that myths are false—false science, false history, false psychology, or 
false prophecy—and so looks down on them, regardless of the hearten- 
ing or consoling power they might exercise (e.g., the Second Coming). 

But those of us who thought that our function was first and fore- 
most to combat myths—to cancel or reduce their sway over the minds 
of men by exposure, analysis, criticism, or mockery—had principally 
in mind the extreme destructiveness in our time of certain social 
myths. In this connection the reader might be well advised to brood 
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over the passages of Sorel’s notorious Reflections on Violence as well 
as the excerpt from Doctor Faustus (also reprinted in this issue 
under “Texts and Motifs”) in which Thomas Mann in blood-curdling 
sentences describes the capitulation of some German intellectuals to 
the feverish and ferocious mystique of Nazism. 

With so recent an example of nihilistic violence and catastrophe 
still vividly in view, there were naturally many references to the 
harm and few references to the good of which myths are capable— 
a ratio that can be taken as a rough index of the prevailing trend of 
sentiment among the planners. 

4, Are introvertive individual myths more deserving of our atten- 
tion than myths of other classesP This is another value-touching 
question that was never asked explicitly. And yet a generally nega- 
tive answer to it might fairly be inferred on the basis of our talk, 
pretty nearly all of which was related to extravertive myths, myths 
that are descriptive of or oriented toward perceptible events in the 
environment, particularly social interactions in the imagined past or 
future. Oddly enough, there were few, if any, references to such extra- 
vertive individual myths as the myth of the hero, the economic success 
myth, the myth of the new Soviet man. It was to set forth this focus 
in a notable form that we have selected for reprinting under “Texts 
and Motifs” some telling paragraphs from Thomas Mann’s famous 
speech on “Freud and the Future.” 

As it happened, only one or two of us were drawn to the topic of 
introvertive individual myths, that is, myths that symbolically portray 
important intrapsychic happenings: consequential subjective experi- 
ences, states of being and becoming, mutations of emotion and 
evaluation, interior conflicts and their resolutions. Poetic, mythic 
diction is not only the most natural and satisfying mode of represent- 
ing and recording experiences of this sort, it is the only verbal means 
of educing through empathy comparable experiences in other suit- 
ably receptive persons. The theme of this class of myths is an abstract 
of countless personal experiences, set forth in concrete figurative 
language, all of which, though necessarily both private and unique, 
are similar in certain significant respects, and thus common to a large 
number of self-conscious persons, generation after generation. In 
the last analysis, myths of this kind may be said to tend toward 
emotional and evaluational unanimity, toward shared subjective 
states and shared subjective knowledge through internal transforma- 
tions. In contrast, science might be said to tend toward perceptual 
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and conceptual unanimity, toward shared impartiality and shared 
objective knowledge through experimental manipulations of the 
environment. Mythic stories that depict the “night journey” of the 
soul, the encounter with the monster in each man’s depths, liberation 
from imprisoning modes of feeling and of thought, spiritual rebirth, 
and so forth, are expressed in language that must be taken figura- 
tively, symbolically, and imaginatively. Though the imagery is 
necessarily derived from the external world, the reference is internal. 
In no other way, as Plato insisted, can certain profound truths be 
genuinely conveyed to others. 

Advocates of this view were thinking of the class of myths that 
were first generated and elaborated with the greatest subtlety in 
India. There the solitary ascetic was inevitably more engaged in 
heroic encounters with his instincts—grown monstrous through 
perpetual frustration—than he was in dealing with the monsters of 
whatever environment he had deserted. This seclusive, inward, 
concentrated, private, and spiritual Hindu orientation may be seen 
as the direct antithesis of the gregarious, outward, expansive, public, 
and material orientation of contemporary Soviet Russians as well as 
of Westerners generally, especially North Americans. It is Jung more 
than anyone perhaps who has worked with distinct success toward a 
synthesis of these opposites by applying Indian mythic images, modes 
of thought, and wisdom in modified forms to the dilemmas of Western 
man. One of his present theses, for example, is that our real enemies 
are within us —a horde of frantically ambitious and destructive 
dispositions — and our prime obligation is to cope with them at 
their source rather than to project them into our ideological 
opponents. 

With this particular symposium in mind, however, one might 
reasonably ask: how many American intellectuals know enough about 
myths of this class (descriptive of inner states and transformations ) 
to add to expert understanding of their nature, significance, determi- 
nants, or consequences? Fortunately we can boast of Mr. Campbell 
and the presence between these covers of his superb essay, “The 
Historical Development of Mythology.” 

Such were some of the contrasting viewpoints of the planners of 
this symposium, considerably distorted without doubt by some 
notions of my own, a defective memory, and a few unruly prejudices. 
Inevitably the emphasis has been on the negative, the reductive, the 
critical, the pessimistic, the mythoclastic judgments. But even had 
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I placed all that was positive in the foreground there could have 
been no enjoyment of immunity from the scorn of so passionate a 
mythmaker as William Blake, who proclaims that “Negation is the 
Spectre, the Reasoning Power in Man,” and that he, the poet, has 
come “To bathe in the Waters of Life, to wash off the Not Human. 
... To cast off Rational Demonstration by Faith in the Saviour, To 
cast off the rotten rags of Memory by Inspiration, To cast off Bacon, 
Locke & Newton from Albion’s covering, To take off his filthy 
garments & Clothe him with Imagination. . . . To cast off the idiot 
Questioner who is always questioning But never capable of answer- 
ing.... Who publishes doubt & calls it knowledge, whose Science is 
Despair.” 
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Some Meanings of Myth 


Harry LEVIN 


A raMous worK of American mythology, which affords an object 
lesson to those rash enough to go fishing for mythical monsters, is 
introduced by a Sub-Sub-Librarian, who presents a sequence of more 
or less relevant extracts and cross-references. Such is the role allotted 
to me in the ensuing discussion. If my handful of citations suggests 
the range and richness of our subject, or if it indicates hazards that 
we might do well to avoid, it will have served its purpose. As a 
reminder of earlier speculations and a welcome to further contribu- 
tions, much of what I have to say will be obvious and all of it will be 
provisory. 

We could hardly begin without recognizing that we are beset 
on all sides by verbalism. We cannot even talk about our subject 
without indulging in “the myth of myths,” as we have been 
admonished by Paul Valéry, for whom the very essence of myth was 
talk. “Myth,” according to Valéry, “is the name for everything that 
exists, or subsists, only to the extent that speech is its cause.” That 
is a fairly objective definition of the nonmythical, at any rate, and 
it should prompt us toward a more detailed semantic inquiry. 

The original meaning of our word is “word”: mythos. Add logos 
and you get “mythology.” Thus, in a certain sense, the science of 
myth also means “the word of words,” which should be a caveat 
against excessive verbiage. An exploded example is the hypothesis 
of Max Miiller that all myths were originally derived from words 
through a species of allegorical etymology. We may agree that 
language conditions thought; but may we agree that language 
antedates thought? Rather, we must assume that both language 
and thought are shaped by habits of prelogical cr metaphorical 
thinking—primitive metaphysics as systematized by Ernst Cassirer 
in the second volume of his Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. It is an 
incidental irony that, although Max Miiller did not succeed in 
accounting for myths by words, he circulated a word which went on 
to create a myth, the dangerous word “Aryan.” 
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Mythos is used for “word” or “speech” in Homer and the Greek 
poets, as differentiated from logos, “tale” or “story.” As such, it 
became a technical term of literary criticism, signifying “plot,” which 
Aristotle held to be the most important feature of tragedy. The 
Latin equivalent, fabula, may signify the whole dramatic work, and 
it has its own derivative in “fable,” which comes down to us with 
moralistic overtones. Dr. Murray's point is well taken when he 
takes exception to the phrase “purely fictitious” in the pri 
definition of the Oxford English Dictionary. Here, I suspect, the 
lexicographers have superimposed a conception more germane to 
a later rationalism. Vico was at pains to point out that mythos is 
often glossed by the ancients as vera narratio. Invention, exag- 
geration, and falsification were subsequent meanings. 

Tragedy, which began in ritual, drew its fabulous plots from an 
inherited body of narrative lore, which was regarded as roughly 
true on the plane of universalized experience. Shakespeare, although 
his sources were more eclectic, would not have thought of inventing 
the stories he dramatized any more than did Sophocles. The late 
Gilbert Murray, through a searching comparison between Hamlet 
and Orestes, has supplied us with a striking instance of what Mr. 
Kluckhohn will term “cross-cultural universals.” 

Whereas the derivatives from logos have attached themselves to 
the sciences, the “-ologies,” mythos and its congeners have been 
associated with religion. Retrospectively and scientifically, we stress 
the etiological aspect of things, and look upon myths as symbolic 
answers to questions raised by man’s curiosity about causes: e.g., the 
thunder must be the voice of Zeus. Theogony and cosmogony, not 
to mention metaphysics, abound in discredited hypotheses for 
explaining natural phenomena—which, of course, are supernatural 
until they have been satisfactorily explained. Even the meta- 
morphoses fabled by poets can be regarded as prescientific gropings 
toward biological evolution. Perhaps we read back our own concern 
with etiology in asking ourselves the why, whence, and how of myth. 

The process is obscure enough to deserve the designation of 
mythopoesis, a technical term for imagination at work. Poesis is 
neither more nor less than making; a poet, etymologically, is a maker; 
and poetry is, quite literally, make-believe. The term “fabulation,” 
which some of us have used to designate the storytelling faculty, 
should make clearer how the function of mythmaking relates to other 
forms of mental activity; for la fonction fabulatrice, as Bergson locates 
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it, stands midway between the strictly cognitive and the vaguely 
intuitive, and it is out of that limbo between rational intelligence 
and the unconscious that fictions are generated. 

Now there are two ways of looking at a fiction: we can consider 
it as a deviation from fact or as an approximation to fact. Fact is 
always the criterion; and when the facts are under control, we 
emphasize the degree of deviation; but when we are out of touch 
with the facts, we utilize fiction to explain the unexplainable by some 
sort of approximation to it. “For as hieroglyphics came before 
letters,” Bacon has said, “so parables came before arguments.” We 
might well add that Plato's myths are notable examples of argument 
reverting to parable. In some such fashion, we must rely on imagina- 
tive constructs to fill in the gaps of our knowledge. 

By and large, the writers of Greece and Rome were rather Pick- 
wickian in their acceptance of mythology. So far as they could, 
they moralized or rationalized or allegorized the embarrassing 
misbehavior of their Olympians. Ovid's mythography—or, for that 
matter, the Norse pantheon of Snorri Sturluson—is highly sophisti- 
cated if not downright skeptical. At its most serious, it asks for no 
more than that willing suspension of disbelief which Coleridge would 
call poetic faith. It was precisely because the classics were based 
upon fictive themes that they survived the mythoclastic rigors of 
early Christianity. Myths were pagan, and therefore false in the 
light of true belief—albeit that true belief might today be considered 
merely another variety of mythopoeic faith. Here is where the game 
of debunking starts, in the denunciation of myth as falsehood from 
the vantage point of a rival myth. 

Classical myths could be rescued by allegory, prefiguration, or 
other devices of reinterpretation; but they could not be accepted 
literally. For Yeats, as for so many other poets, they frankly were 
“embroideries.” They had long been the ornemens recus, the conven- 
tional embellishments recommended by neoclassical critics. On the 
other hand, Boileau had declared that the Christian mysteries were 
improper subjects for works of fiction, which should properly deal 
with the fictitious, not with the truths of revealed religion. Milton 
disregarded that injunction, at his peril, in Paradise Lost; yet, though 
he made a personal allusion to Galileo, Milton fell back upon the 
quasi-mythical system of Ptolemy when he came to describe the 
machinery of the cosmos. 

This accords with the assumptions of many evolutionary theories 
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of culture that poetry is essentially a product of a primitive age, and 
that it will in due course be superseded by the application of reason 
to the different fields of human endeavor. Such theorists as Comte 
and Hegel come to mind in this connection; yet the attitude was 
already formulated during the Battle of the Ancients and Modems 
in the latter years of the seventeenth century. The pioneering 
modernist Fontenelle, in his essay On the Origin of Fables, suggested 
then that mythology was a kind of ignorant philosophy. He himself 
would become a kind of culture hero to the anthropologists, for 
having likewise suggested that classical myths and those of the 
American Indians be studied comparatively. 

Fontenelle’s rationalistic tendency had been anticipated by an 
ancient author whose name has been handed on as a virtual synonym 
for mythoclast, or dispeller of myths, Euhemerus. The lost work of 
Euhemerus seems to have been devoted to the exposure of the gods 
as deified men: Zeus turns out to have been a king of Crete, long 
dead and buried. Curiously, that euhemeristic tract seems to have 
been cast in the form of a romance, some sort of imaginary journey. 
The attitude it projected, euhemerism, reduces myth to legend; and 
legend, after all, can easily be reduced to exaggerated history. 

The historical approach was set forth in 1725 by the monumental 
treatise of Giambattista Vico, Principi di una Scienza Nuova intorno 
alla Natura delle Nazioni. Vico proposed that mythology be read as 
protohistory. He discerned in myth not only the outlines of his 
spiral theory of progress, but a key to the so-called Homeric problem 
and a working model for the development of law. The personification 
of forces of nature through the Olympian deities represented a 
naive stage of knowledge, which Vico called “poetic wisdom.” Just 
as the early peoples had founded the arts during the childhood of 
the race, so later generations gave birth to philosophers who in 
maturity were developing the sciences. 

Vico’s ardent disciple, Benedetto Croce, has claimed that his 
master resolved the age-old quarrel between poetry and philosophy. 
If he accomplished that object, he did so by apologizing for 
mythopoesis. He remained a man of the Enlightenment, and shared 
its interest in disentangling fact from fiction; but he showed how 
mythoclasm could be employed, not simply as a means of exposing 
imposture, but as a technique for interpreting phantasmagoria. It 
would be wielded as a scholarly instrument for the examination of 
superstitious yet significant misconceptions, when Ottfried Miller 
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brought out his Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie 
in 1825. 

: Mankind, having outgrown its mythical adolescence, felt itself able 
to get along without myths. If the other religions were mythical, 
so was Christianity, David Strauss maintained in his Life of Jesus. 
As for poetry, it was interesting enough, from an esthetic or 
archeological standpoint; but it was technologically obsolete. Poets 
lamented, with increasing pathos, that great Pan was dead, that the 
gods of Greece had gone into exile or underground, or that the woods 
and streams had lost their nymphs and naiads. Myth itself was 
defunct, a thing of the past; and the realization engendered another 
myth, the nostalgic myth of pastoralism. 

Karl Marx announced that any mythology was bound to be 
incompatible with the results of the Industrial Revolution. Indeed, 
the distance was vast between Mount Olympus and the city of 
Manchester. Yet when Ralph Waldo Emerson visited Manchester 
in 1848, he noted in his journal that modern mythology would have 
to be industrial, mechanical, parliamentary, commercial, and social- 
istic; moreover, that its “mythagogic names” would be Astor, Fulton, 
Arkwright, Peel, Russell, Rothschild, Stephenson, and Fourier. 
Emerson's generalization stands up better than most of his illustra- 
tions; for the men he names were primarily contrivers, not exemplars. 

Emerson was really seeking tutelary spirits, lay saints for a secular 
epoch, in accordance with principles laid down in “Uses of Great 
Men,” the introduction to his Representative Men. His friend Carlyle 
came closer to the mark—that is to say, the significance of public roles, 
the relationship between myth and cult—in his comparable set of 
case histories, Heroes and Hero-Worship. Their common illustration, 
common to all minds formed in the nineteenth century, was Napoleon, 
who was both contriver and exemplar, and who managed to become 
the mythographer of his own myth. 

The romantic movement—to sum it up in our terms—may be 
conceived as a mythopoeic revival. Ideologues like Herder argued the 
need; critics like Friedrich Schlegel pointed the way; metaphysicians 
like Schelling reconstructed a transcendental world view; philologists 
like the brothers Grimm resurrected the old Nordic war-gods. It is 
no mere historic accident that this impetus originated in Germany, 
or that it found itself pitted against the more classicized culture of 
France. Nativism led to nationalism, as we can unhappily bear 
witness, with Wagner's tetralogy for its artistic climax and Hitler's 
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Nazism for its political Gdtterdimmerung. “Poetic politics” was 
Vico’s polite expression for what we have come to recognize as the 
Big Lie. 

Georges Sorel was the theoretician of myth who placed it in its 
ideological context. To his Reflections on Violence, which expounded 
the syndicalist doctrine of the general strike, he appended a post- 
script which analyzed Lenin’s myth of world revolution; and he lived 
to confer his benediction on Mussolini's legend of Rome restored. 
Sorel perceived that social movements enlisted their adherents by 
envisioning themselves as struggles on behalf of an ultimately 
triumphant cause. This did not mean that the test would be the 
future; whether utopian or millennial, that would be pie in the sky. 
“Myths must be judged as means of acting upon the present,” asserted 
Sorel—in other words, for their effectiveness as propaganda. 

I leave it to our colleagues among the social scientists to face the 
ambivalent consequences of this view. I shall only venture to remark, 
in passing, that it is characteristically Gallic in the stress it puts upon 
the factors of contrivance and calculation. It is instrumental rather 
than apocalyptic, in treating the myth as a means rather than as an 
end. With the Germans, the opposite is the case; and consequently 
they have tended to be a nation of mythopoets or—at least— 
mythophiles; whereas one has only to read the newspapers in order 
to realize that the French are a nation of mythoclasts. The current 
regime of General de Gaulle is a desperate effort to reverse their 
habitual direction. 

In the standard French dictionary of Littré, the third meaning 
given for le mythe is “that which has no real existence.” Thereupon 
the lexicographer has expanded an afterthought: “It is said that, in 
politics, justice and good faith are myths.” This edifying sentiment 
may help us to understand why French schoolboys are so frequently 
cynical. A recent critic, Roland Barthes, in a book entitled Mytholo- 
gies, discusses sports, films, gadgets, elections, and the sensations of 
metropolitan journalism. “Mythology,” M. Barthes theorizes, “is an 
accord with the world, not as it is, but as it wants to be.” 

It was the absence of the deflated myths of the Old World, and the 
comparative mythlessness of the New World, that inspired our Amer- 
ican Dream; and it was a French immigrant to this hemisphere, 
Crévecoeur, who voiced the most poignant hope for a new breed of 
men, homo americanus. In the third of his Letters from an American 
Farmer, Crévecoeur asked, “What is an American?,” and answered 
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by sketching out his ideal portrait, a cross between savagery and 
civilization which would have Cooper's Leatherstocking as its fictional 
protagonist, Walt Whitman as its messianic bard, and F. J. Turner as 
its historiographer. 

The emergent figure has been much exploited, notoriously in the 
case of Davy Crockett, the politician presenting himself as folk hero. 
Henry Nash Smith has chronicled numerous other heroes of the 
backwoods and the frontier in his comprehensive study of the West 
as symbol, Virgin Land. A suggestive sequel is the monograph by 
R. W. B. Lewis on the concept of native innocence, The American 
Adam. Both of those closely interrelated myths, it would appear, 
have been extinct for some time. We Americans have experienced 
the Fall, for better or worse, and have lost our intellectual virginity. 
At the moment, our favorite myth seems to be that of Original Sin. 

Mr. Lewis’ theme, the American Adam, converges with an apt 
statement from Victor Hugo, who compares the formation of types 
in art with the creation of Adam in life itself. Inevitably, we shall 
be discussing Jung’s archetypes and—we have been notified—probing 
beyond them into the ultimate Ur of unconsciousness; so we may 
be well advised to stick, as long as we can, to the level of literary 
consciousness. Hugo, the mythopoet of the Napoleonic myth who 
became its mythoclast, offers this insight into Shakespeare: “A lesson 
which is a man, a man with a human face so expressive that it looks 
at you and its look is a mirror, a parable which nudges you, a symbol 


which warns you, an idea which is nerve, muscle, and flesh... a 
psychic conception which has the concreteness of fact . . . that is 
a type.” 


That is how Shakespeare’s exemplary figures—Romeo, Shylock, 
Falstaff—have succeeded in embodying various ways of life. And 
that is why Russian writers of the nineteenth century, while creating 
Adams of their own, recreated “A Lear of the Steppes,” “A Hamlet 
of the Shchigri District,” or “A Lady Macbeth from Mtsensk.” 
Richard Chase, in his dissertation, Quest for Myth, has given us a 
lively and informative survey of accumulated opinion; but when Mr. 
Chase equates myth with literature, he has been carried away by 
the zeal of the mythological critic for linking everything with every- 
thing else. Myth may be unwritten literature, if you like; and if that 
is a contradiction in terms, it has been made meaningful by the 
researches of Milman Parry and Albert Lord into the oral epic. 

Myth, at all events, is raw material, which can be the stuff of 
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literature. In so far as this implies a collective fantasy, it must be 
shared. The ontogeny of dream recapitulates the phylogeny of myth 
—to restate a well-known Jungian axiom, a possible explanation of 
why the individual psyche can be so deeply receptive to certain trains 
of imagery. Yet if we have lived through all of the world’s mytholo- 
gies in embryo, then the synthetic and syncretic “monomyth” of 
Finnegans Wake proves—if it proves nothing else—how difficult it is 
to recapture our fetal memories. Conversely, can a single person— 
even so intense a poet as William Blake—fabricate and promulgate 
his own mythology? Must not a private myth, rather, be labeled a 
pseudomyth? And is pseudomyth the desideratum that Mr. Schorer 
and Mr. Bruner propose? 

We can test these paradoxes when we discuss mythical parallels 
in contemporary literature. It is through just such parallels, T. S. 
Eliot has told us, that the modern world is made possible for art. But, 
when they have been consciously sustained by artists somewhat 
versed in psychology or anthropology, they are no longer objective 
evidence. Thomas Mann’s lecture, “Freud and the Future,” which 
deals more directly with Mann and the past, speaks of “the mythically 
oriented artist.” The prelude to the first volume of his Joseph cycle 
—which is correctly titled Tales of Jacob in the British edition—is a 
remarkable excursion into the racial memory. Yet Joseph and his 
Brothers, as a whole, is a sophisticated version of Genesis, not a 
primitivistic reversion to it. 

Conscious revivals are less revealing than unconscious survivals. 
Literary achievements are never quite so personal or original as 
they may seem, and generally more traditional or conventional. The 
most powerful writers gain much of their power by being myth- 
makers, gifted—although they sometimes do not know it—at catching 
and crystallizing popular fantasies. Thus Dickens’ novels enthrall 
us again and again by taking us back, recurrently and obsessively, 
to the old folk tale about the Babes in the Wood. Little Nell, David 
Copperfield, Esther Summerson, Pip, and his other waifs are pitted 
against the wicked witches of sullen bureaucracy and greedy indus- 
trialism. And Hard Times might almost be Dickens’ response to 
Emerson's plea for a myth of Marichester. 

This may encourage us to believe that the underlying patterns are 
timeless, however their ephemeral contexts may change; or it may 
imply that modernity, which has become so much less modern than 
we used to believe, has not yet dispensed with the sociocultural 
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processes of folklore. Such a motif as the Otherworldly Bride may 
be forgotten, except by professional folklorists or medieval anti- 
quarians. Yet some antiquarians of the future, looking back at Emma 
Bovary, Anna Karenina, Hedda Gabler, and Carol Kennicott, may 
discover that all of those heroines exemplify one of the most 
persistent motifs of the past century: la femme incomprise, die 
misverstandene Frau, the Misunderstood Wife or—since English does 
not convey the ambiguous implication—the Unappreciated Woman. 

In this part of the latter twentieth century, face to face with 
decline in the literate arts and a rise in the extraliterary and audio- 
visual media, myth should be more influential than ever, as Mr. 
McLuhan will be able to demonstrate. Meanwhile, one final quota- 
tion should subsume and underline the basic distinction I have been 
trying to draw between mythoclasm and mythopoesis. “Science is 
the critique of myths,” wrote W. B. Yeats in a letter to his fellow 
poet Sturge Moore. “There would be no Darwin, had there been 
no Book of Genesis.” When a society comprising as many scientists 
as the American Academy of Arts and Sciences entertains such a 
topic sympathetically as well as critically, it is a perspicuous sign of 
the times. The pallid Sub-Sub-Librarian now concludes and with- 
draws, leaving his colleagues to embark upon their oceanic adventure. 
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of Mythology 
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I 


THE COMPARATIVE sTupDy of the mythologies of the world compels 
us to view the cultural history of mankind as a unit; for we find that 
such themes as the Fire-theft, Deluge, Land of the Dead, Virgin 
Birth, and Resurrected Hero have a world-wide distribution, 
appearing everywhere in new combinations, while remaining, like 
the elements of a kaleidoscope, only a few and always the same. 
Furthermore, whereas in tales told for entertainment such mythical 
themes are taken lightly—obviously in a spirit of play—they appear 
also in religious contexts, where they are accepted not only as 
factually true but even as revelations of the verities to which the 
whole culture is a living witness and fron¢ which it derives both its 
spiritual authority and its temporal power. No human society has 
yet been found in which such mythological motifs have not been 
rehearsed in liturgies; interpreted by seers, poets, theologians, or 
philosophers; presented in art; magnified in song; and ecstatically 
experienced in life-empowering visions. 

Indeed the chronicle of our species, from its earliest page, has been 
not simply an account of the progress of man the toolmaker but— 
more tragically—a history of the pouring of blazing visions into the 
minds of seers and the efforts of earthly communities to incarnate 
unearthly covenants. Every people has received its own seal and 
sign of supernatural designation, communicated to its heroes and 
daily proved in the lives and experiences of its folk. And though many 
who bow with closed eyes in the sanctuaries of their own tradition 
rationally scrutinize and disqualify the sacraments of others, an 
honest comparison immediately reveals that all have been built from 
the one fund of mythological motifs—variously selected, organized, 
interpreted, and ritualized according to local need, but revered by 
every people on earth. 
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A fascinating psychological as well as historical problem is thus 
presented to us by our science. Man, apparently, cannot maintain 
himself in the universe without belief in some arrangement of the 
general inheritance of myth. In fact, the fullness of his life would 
even seem to stand in a direct ratio to the depth and range, not of 
his rational thought, but of his local mythology. Whence the force 
of these unsubstantial themes, by which they are empowered to 
galvanize populations, creating of them civilizations, each with a 
beauty and self-compelling destiny of its own? And why should it 
be that whenever men have looked for something solid on which to 
found their lives, they have chosen, not the facts in which the world 
abounds, but the myths of an immemorial imagination—preferring 
even to make life a hell for themselves and their neighbors, in the 
name of some violent god, rather than to accept gracefully the bounty 
the world affords? 

Are the modern civilizations to remain spiritually locked from each 
other in their local notions of the sense of the general tradition? Or 
can we not now break through to some more profoundly based point 
and counterpoint of human understanding? For it is a fact that the 
myths of our several cultures work upon us, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, as energy-releasing, life-motivating, and directing 
agents; so that even though our rational minds may be in agreement, 
the myths by which we are living—or by which our fathers lived—can 
be driving us, at that very moment, diametrically apart. 

No one, as far as I know, has yet tried to compose into a single 
picture the new perspectives that have been opened in the fields of 
comparative symbolism, religion, mythology, and philosophy by the 
scholarship of recent years. The richly rewarded archaeological 
researches of the past few decades; astonishing clarifications, simplifi- 
cations, and coordinations achieved by intensive studies in the spheres 
of philology, ethnology, philosophy, art history, folklore, and religion; 
fresh insights in psychological research; and the many priceless 
contributions to our science by the scholars, monks, and literary men 
of Asia—all have combined to suggest a new image of the funda- 
mental unity of the spiritual history of mankind. Without straining 
beyond the treasuries of evidence already on hand in these widely 
scattered departments of our subject, therefore, but simply gathering 
from them the membra disjuncta of a unitary mythological science, 
I shall attempt in the following pages the first sketch of a natural 
history of the gods and heroes, such as in its final form should include 
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in its purview all divine beings—just as zoology does all animals, and 
botany all plants—not regarding any as sacrosanct or beyond its 
scientific domain. For, just as in the visible world of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, so also in the visionary world of the gods: 
there has been a history, an evolution, a series of mutations, governed 
by laws. To show forth such laws is the proper aim of science. 

Moreover, just as our science of biology came to maturity only 
when it dared to reckon man among the beasts, so will that of myth- 
ology only when God is reckoned among the gods. It is true that 
the ultimate nature and being of what has been called God are 
beyond all human knowledge and consequently beyond science; 
but so also are the ultimate nature and being of the gods—and of 
the bees and flowers. Books have been written, however, not only 
about God, but also about his commandments, program for mankind, 
and arrangements for eternity; thrones and altars have been fixed 
upon the tablets of his law; services instituted in his name. It is to 
such historical curiosities that our science will be addressed, leaving 
the ineffable unnamed. 


Il 


Like the aim of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, that of our 
work! will be “to point out what part of knowledge has been already 
labored and perfected, and what portions left unfinished or entirely 
neglected.” To that end the subject can be conveniently divided into 
four parts: The Psychology and Archaeology of Myth; Oriental Myth- 
ology; Occidental Mythology; and Poetic Mythology. 


The Psychology and Archaeology of Myth 


“Very deep,” wrote Thomas Mann at the opening of his myth- 
ological tetralogy, Joseph and his Brothers, “very deep is the well 
of the past. Should we not call it bottomless?” 

The question points to the problem of the relationship of history 
to psychology. Is the psyche a function of history, or vice versa? 
Shall we find, in tracing our mythological themes to their points of 
origin, that these can be identified in discoverable strata of the well 
of history? Or shall we find, rather, when the bottom of the deep 
well has been reached and even broached, that the origin or ground 
of myth will not have been attained? If the latter, then we shall be 
justified in asserting that at least some of the archetypes on which 
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the wonder tales and religions of mankind have been founded derive 
not from any fund of human experience in time but from some 
structuring principle antecedent to history—or even the cause of 
history: namely, the form of the psyche itself, as a function of the 
biology of the human body. 

“The deeper we sound,” wrote Thomas Mann, “the further down 
into the lower world of the past we probe and press, the more do we 
find that the earliest foundations of humanity, its history and culture, 
reveal themselves unfathomable.” 

Our initial task must be to ask if this is true. And to this end we 
shall explore, first, the psychological aspect of our question, to learn 
whether in the human psychosomatic system there have been found 
any structures or dynamic tendencies to which the origins of myth and 
ritual might be referred; turning only then to the archaeological and 
ethnological evidences, to learn what the earliest discoverable pat- 
terns of mythological ideation may have been. 

However, as Thomas Mann has already warned, concerning the 
foundations for which we shall be seeking: “No matter to what 
hazardous lengths we let out our line they still withdraw, again and 
further into the depths.” The first depth will be the archaeological: 
that of the beginnings of the high cultures of Mesopotamia, the Nile, 
Guatemala, and Peru. The second depth will be the paleontological 
and ethnological: of primitive man, the hunter and early planter. 
But there will be a third depth even below that—below the ultimate 
horizon of humanity: for we shall find the ritual dance among the 
birds, the fishes, the apes, and the bees. And we shall therefore have 
to ask the evidence whether man, like those other members of the 
animal kingdom, does not possess any innate tendencies to respond 
compulsively, in strictly patterned ways, to certain signals flashed by 


his environment and his own kind. 


Oriental Mythology 


Having viewed the open question of the origins and earliest 
patternings of myth through the balanced lenses of archaeology 
and psychology, we shall find the next natural division of our subject 
in the highly developed systems of the Orient: the rich yet essentially 
unified major province represented by the philosophical myths and 
mythological philosophies of India, Southeast Asia, China, and Japan 
—to which should be joined the much earlier yet spiritually closely 
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related mythological cosmologies of archaic Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
In all of these hieratically organized civilizations will be recognized 
the basic mythology of a universe not progressing toward any end, 
but rendering manifest to the contemplative mind, here and now, 
the radiance of a divine power, which, though transcendent, is yet 
immanent in all things. Certain aspects of the Greek and even of the 
pagan Celto-Germanic mythological systems belong to this funda- 
mentally contemplative order of mythopoetic thought. However, the 
Greeks themselves felt that there was a notable difference between 
their approach to life and that of the more ancient peoples toward the 
south and east; and we too generally find it normal to think of the 
Occident and the Orient under separate heads. The next convenient 
division of our subject, then, will be: 


Occidental Mythology 


But the watershed, or dividing line, between the lands of the early 
Oriental and the more recent Occidental traditions must be drawn— 
for the field of mythology, at any rate—not at the longitude of the 
Aegean (with Greece immediately to the west and modern Turkey, 
or ancient Anatolia, eastward ) but through Iran. For the first formu- 
lation of the new mythology upon which the Occidental world view 
was to be founded appeared in the reforms of the Persian prophet 
Zoroaster (c. 660 B.c.), whose fundamentally progressive concept of 
history and ethical challenge to the individual to become voluntarily 
engaged in the furtherance of the Kingdom of God (Ahura Mazda) 
on Earth overcame for the West the earlier mythology of the endless, 
spontaneously self-generating, cosmic cycle of Eternal Returm. 

According to the earlier cyclic view, which is the basic view of 
the great Orient to this day, there was never a time when time was 
not, nor will there be a time when time will have ceased to be; for 
the daily round of the sun, the waxing and waning of the moon, the 
cycle of the year, and the rhythm of birth, death, and new 
birth in the organic world, represent a principle of continuous crea- 
tion that is fundamental to the nature of the universe. We all know 
the myth of the four ages—of gold, silver, bronze, and iron—where 
the world is represented as declining from its golden age, growing 
ever worse. It will disintegrate, presently, in chaos—only to burst 
forth again, however, fresh as a flower, and to recommence sponta- 
neously the inevitable course. There is therefore nothing to be 
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gained, either for the universe or for man, through individual 
originality and effort. Those who have identified themselves with the 
body and its affections will necessarily find that all is painful, since 
everything—for them—must end. But for those who have found the 
still point of eternity, around which all—including themselves— 
revolves, everything is glorious and wonderful just as it is. The first 
duty of man, consequently, is to play his given role—as do the sun, 
the moon, the various animal and plant species, the waters, the 
rocks, and the stars—without fault; and then, if possible, so to order 
his mind as to identify it with the inhabiting essence of the whole. 

The reform of Zoroaster broke the dreamlike spell of this contem- 
plative, metaphysically oriented tradition, where light and darkness 
alternated and danced together in a world-creating cosmic shadow 
play. The first principle of the reform was expressed in Zoroaster’s 
radical separation of light and darkness, together with his assignment 
to each of an ethical value, the light being pure and good, the dark- 
ness foul and evil. Before the creation of the world, he taught, these 
two were apart. But the violent powers of the dark overwhelmed 
the light, and a cosmic battle ensued—which was, precisely, the 
universe. Hence the universe was to be known as a compound of 
wisdom and violence, light and dark, wherein good and evil were 
contending fiercely for the victory. And the privilege of man—who, 
being himself a part of creation, was a compound of good and evil— 
was to elect, voluntarily, to join the battle in the interest of the light. 
With the gospel of Zoroaster (announced, it was believed, twelve 
thousand years following the creation of the world) an epochal turn 
was given to the conflict in favor of the good: and when he returned 
(after another twelve millennia) in the person of the messiah 
Saoshyant, there would take place a mighty battle and cosmic 
conflagration, through which he would annihilate all darkness, utterly. 
Whereupon all would be light, there would be no further history, 
and the Kingdom of God would have been realized forever. 

It is obvious, surely, that we have here a potent mythical formula 
for the reorientation of the human spirit—pitching it forward along 
the way of time, summoning man to an assumption of responsibility 
for the reform of the universe in God’s name, and thus fostering a 
new, potentially political philosophy of holy war. The first sociological 
expression of this new force was in the prodigious Persian empire of 
Cyrus the Great (d. 529 B.c.) and Darius the Great (c. 521-486? 
B.C.), which in a few decades reached from the bounds of India to 
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those of Greece, and under the protection of which the postexilic 
Hebrews not only rebuilt their temple (Ezra 1:1-11) but also both 
reconstructed and reinterpreted their ancient Mosaic inheritance. The 
second formidable socio-political expression of the new progressive 
myth is therefore to be found in the Hebrew application of its message 
to themselves. The next application appeared in the world mission 
of Christendom, and the fourth in that of Islam. 

“For the children of the desolate one will be more than the children 
of her that is married, says the Lord. Enlarge the place of your tent, 
and let the curtains of your habitations be stretched out; hold not 
back, lengthen your cords and strengthen your stakes. For you will 
spread abroad to the right and to the left, and your descendants will 
possess the nations and will people the desolate cities.” (Isaiah 
54:1-3) 

“And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached throughout the 
whole world as a testimony to all nations; and then the end will 
come.” (Matthew 24:14) 

“And slay them wherever you catch them, and turn them out from 
where they have turned you out; for tumult and oppression are worse 
than slaughter. . . . And fight them on until there is no more tumult 
or oppression, and there prevail justice and faith in God; but if they 
cease, let there be no hostility except to those who practice oppres- 
sion.” (Koran 2: 191; 193) 

The Greeks, in a measure, participated in this mythos of the war 
of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness. We find it reflected 
in some of the later developments of the mythology of Dionysos. 
Many conflicting earlier and later legends were told of the birth and 
deeds, death and resurrection of this great deity of the plant world, 
whose cult of divine ecstasy became the rage in Greece in the seventh 
century B.c. The ultimate origins of the wild rites are lost in the 
depths of an unrecorded past: indeed, as we shall see, they are 
certainly very much older than the history, or even the prehistory, 
of Greece itself. But we know a good deal concerning the later muta- 
tions through which the worship passed before the figure of the 
great lord of the grain and the vine—of bread and wine, of divine 
rapture, and of resurrection—became merged with that of Jesus in ' 
the sacramental system of the early Church. 

According to one important version of his miraculous birth, death, 
and resurrection”, when the great goddess of the operations of agri- 
culture and of the fruitful soil, Demeter, came to Sicily from Crete 
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with her daughter Persephone, whom she had conceived of Zeus, 
she discovered a cave near the spring of Kyane. There she hid the 
maiden, setting to guard her the two serpents that were normally 
harnessed to the maiden’s chariot. And Persephone there commenced 
weaving a web of wool, a great robe on which there was to be a 
beautiful picture of the universe; while her mother, Demeter, 
contrived that the girl’s father, Zeus, should learn of her presence. 
The god approached his daughter in the form of a serpent, and she 
conceived of him a son, Dionysos, who was born and nurtured in 
the cave. The infant’s toys were a ball, a top, dice, some golden 
apples, a bit of wool, and a bull-roarer.’ 

That is the first part of the story of the god Dionysos. The second 
tells of his death and resurrection. The infant in the cave was given 
a mirror, and while he was gazing into it, delighted, there approached 
him stealthily from behind two Titans, who had been sent by the 
goddess Hera, the jealous wife and queen of Zeus, to slay him. Now 
the Titans were divine beings of an earlier generation than the gods. 
They were the children of the Sky and the Earth, and from two of 
their number, Kronos and Rhea, the gods themselves, the Olympians, 
were born. The Titans and their mythology derived from an earlier 
stratum of thought and religion than the classical pantheon of the 
Olympians, and the episodes in which they appeared frequently had 
traits of an extremely primitive tone. 

For example, in the present case, the two Titans stealing into the 
cave were painted with white clay or chalk—like the cannibals, whom 
we shall presently be meeting, at their feasts of ritual sacrifice. The 
Titans pounced upon the playing child, tearing him into seven parts, 
which they boiled in a cauldron supported by a tripod and then 
roasted on seven spits.* But when they had consumed their sacrifice 
—all except the heart, which had been rescued by the goddess Athene 
—Zeus, attracted by the odor of the roasting meat, entered the cave, 
and when he beheld the scene, slew the white-painted cannibal Titans 
with a bolt of lightning. The goddess Athene thereupon presented 
the rescued heart in a covered basket to the father, who accomplished 
the resurrection, according to one version of the miracle, by swallow- 
ing the precious relic and himself then giving birth to his son. 

The primitive aspects of this myth can be rediscovered, ritually 
enacted in a gruesome series of rites still practiced among the canni- 
bals of the primitive equatorial regions. But for the present, let us 
turn our attention to the manner in which the crude inheritance was 
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spiritually transformed and reinterpreted in the image of the concept 
of man’s nature as a battleground of good and evil. 

The chief channels through which this mythology was preserved 
and developed from the sixth century B.c. until about the fourth ap. 
were the numerous, widely scattered Orphic conventicles, which, 
as we know, exercised a considerable influence on both the philo- 
sophical and the religious speculations of that crucial time. A direct 
and powerful line leads from the Orphic schools through Pythagoras 
(c. 582-c. 507 B.c.) and the Eleatic philosophers to Plato (427?- 
347 B.c.), the Alexandrian mystery cults, and the great Neoplatonic 
thinkers, not only of the first millennium a.p. but also of the high 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

According to an important Orphic version of the myth of the 
killed and eaten infant Dionysos, it was from the ashes of the 
annihilated Titans that mankind arose. Man, therefore, is of mixed 
origin, containing a divine principle (Dionysos) and a wicked (that 
of the Titans). The image is analogous to that of the origin of the 
universe described by Zoroaster, and is actually an expression of the 
same idea of man’s obligation to engage in a struggle of ethical 
significance, to release the godly substance from the grip of the dark 
and evil. However, in the Greek version of the problem we do not 
find any progressive, potentially political mythos of the ultimate 
salvation of the world. As in the Orient, we hear, rather, of the 
“cycle of birth or becoming” (kyklos tés geneseds); and the call to 
the individual is to save, not the world, but himself: to purge away 
the wicked portion of his nature and to cultivate the godly, by 
vegetarianism, asceticism, and assiduous practice of the Orphic 
rituals through many lives. 

We cannot pause at this point to probe the relationships to one 
another of the Orphic, Zoroastrian, and remoter Eastern traditions. 
Suffice it to say that, for any basic study of the foundations of 
Occidental mythology, this is a fundamental question to be faced. 
And the second question will be that of the interplay of the two 
contrary themes of the personal (Orphic) and the universal (Zoroas- 
trian) salvation throughout the history of Occidental religion—the 
first retaining the archaic concept of the never ending cosmic cycle, 
but with a view of the world rather as evil than as divine: the second 
foreseeing, on the other hand, an end to it all and the ultimate realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God on Earth. 

But the Orphic transformation of the Dionysian tradition—which, 
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though it hardly touched the Synagogue, exerted a considerable influ- 
ence on the Church and for a time even touched the Mosque—was 
not the only, or even the most important, Greek contribution to the 
development of mythological thought and practice in the West. For 
the more typical and more challenging influence was in the sphere, 
not of religion, but of art; and this we must study according to a 
completely different set of rules, thoughts, and deep concerns, and 
under a totally different rubric, namely: 


Poetic Mythology 


The great Greeks from Thales (c. 640-546 B.c.) to Zeno (336?-264? 
B.c.) well knew that their mythological inheritance was composed 
in the language of the past. As F. M. Cornford has observed:° 


The Zeus of Aeschylus still bears the name of the polygamous father 
of the gods and men, whose temper made his consort an — in the arts 
of wifely deceit; but it is clear that Aeschylus did not believe that such 
a person guided the destinies of the world. A great part of the supreme 
god’s biography had to be frankly rejected as false, or reinterpreted as 
allegory, or contemplated with reserve as mysterious myth too dark for 
human understanding. But the very clearness of unmistakable detail in 
the Homeric picture made it a hard task to distort the contents of myth 
in the sense of a revised morality. 


We can understand the problem; for we are now facing it ourselves, 
twenty-six hundred years later, in our own mythological inheritance 
of the Bible and ecclesiastical dogma. The completely unforeseen 
and still unpredictable findings of modern science have blasted for- 
ever the geocentric universe, where a Joshua could have caused the 
sun to stand at Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, while the 
Creator assisted him in the slaughter of his enemies by tossing down 
great stones upon them from a heaven just above the clouds (Joshua 
10:12-13)—to which, twelve hundred years later, Jesus and his virgin 
mother would magically ascend. 

By many of the Greeks—as by many of ourselves—the archaic 
mythopoetic inheritance continued to be revered: its festivals were 
celebrated and its gods were addressed in prayer, as though they 
enjoyed some sort of independent life apart from the human imagina- 
tion. However, among the poets, artists, and philosophers, such 
direct belief in the literal truth of a poetically conceived mythology 
was impossible. They knew that, just as they were themselves coining 
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and developing myths, so in the remote past the inherited mythology 
had also been composed—under the influence of divine inspiration, 
no doubt, yet by the hands and labors of functioning poets. 

An important distinction must be drawn in our studies of myth- 
ology between the attitudes toward divinities represented on the 
one hand by the priest and his flock, and on the other by the creative 
poet, artist, or philosopher. The former tend to what I should like 
to call a positivistic reading of the imagery of their cult. Such read- 
ings are fostered by the attitude of prayer, since in prayer it is 
extremely difficult to retain the balance between belief and disbelief 
that is proper to the contemplation of an image or idea. The poet, 
artist, and philosopher, on the other hand, being themselves fashioners 
of images and coiners of ideas, realize that all representation— 
whether in the visible matter of stone or in the mental matter of the 
word—is necessarily conditioned by the fallibility of the human 
organs. Overwhelmed by his own muse, a bad poet may fall into 
the posture of a prophet—whose utterances we shall define (for the 
present) as “poetry overdone,” overinterpreted—whereupon he 
becomes the founder of a cult and the generator of priests. But 
so also a gifted priest may find his images deepening, changing form, 
or even dissolving: whereupon he will possibly become either a 
prophet or, if more greatly favored, a creative poet. 

Three major metamorphoses of the motifs and themes of our 
subject, therefore, have to be recognized as fundamentally differing 
even though fundamentally related, namely: the true poetry of the 
poet, the poetry overdone of the prophet, and the poetry done to 
death of the priest. Whereas the history of religion is largely a record 
of the latter two, the history of mythology includes all three, and in 
doing so it brings not only poetry but also religion into a fresh and 
healthily vivified relationship to the wellsprings of creative thought. 
For there is a tendency in poetry (“poetry underdone’” ) to rest in the 
whimsies of personal surprise, joy, or anguish before the realities 
of life in a universe man never made; whereas in religion the opposite 
tendency may prevail—that of rendering no personal experience 
whatsoever, but only clichés. 

It was the miracle of the Greeks to have stood for creative thought 
—that is to say, poetic thought—in a world in which for some four 
thousand years the same old themes had been worked and reworked, 
served this way and that; but always in the ways either of prophecy 
and religion, or, on the other hand, of mere moral instruction or 
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entertainment, as, for example, in the fable or in the wonder tale. 
The category of art—not as a form of anonymous craftsmanship in 
the service of either luxury or religion, but as a vehicle of individual 
insight and experience—the world owes, apparently (or, at least, so 
far as the evidence at present available suggests ), to a certain peculiar 
circumstance in the character and society of the Greeks, of which 
they themselves were both aware and proud. And this is the second 
great distinction to be noted at the heart of our Occidental mytho- 
logical tradition; the first having been the ethically toned progressive 
principle, announced in the Zoroastrian mythos of the battle of the 
powers of darkness and the powers of light. Once again we may take 
our lead from F. M. Cornford:°® 


Greek theology was not formulated by priests nor even by prophets, but 
by artists, poets, and philosophers. The great civilizations of the East 
were dominated by a sacerdotal caste, and the temple became for them 
the center of intellectual, no less than of religious life. In Greece nothing 
of this sort ever happened. There was no priestly class guarding from 
innovating influence a sacred tradition enshrined in a sacred book. There 
were no divines who could successfully claim to dictate the terms of belief 
from an inexpugnable fortress of authority. One consequence was that 
the conception of deity could be dissociated from cult, and enlarged to 
include beings and things which no one ever dreamed of connecting with 
the obligation of worship. 


And so it is that, although in the Far and Middle East a rich 
tradition of storytelling flourished and, in the later periods, an 
elegantly turned and polished art of the literary myth, any systematic 
study of the aesthetic approach to mythology as a fundamental factor 
in the development of a cultural ideal for man must begin with the 
Greeks. With Alexander's invasion of India (327 B.c.) and the 
founding of the brief-lived but highly influential Hellenistic states 
of Bactria (c. 250-c. 135 B.c.) and the Punjab (c. 200-c. 58 B.c.),7 a 
reflection of the Greek humanistic ideal played for a time over the 
arts of the Oriental courts. But even there, the forces of the priest 
and the yogi come finally to preponderate—except in China and Japan, 
where the Confucian poet-scholar and Taoist poet-sage developed a 
mythologically inspired aesthetic orientation, which in the modern 
world is the most forceful counterplayer to the poetic tradition of 
the West. 

In the Celto-Germanic mythologies of the high Middle Ages, an 
extremely sophisticated handling of symbols and aesthetic forms, 
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based rather on bardic than on priestly thought and experience, lets 
us know that the lesson of the Greeks was never lost in th West. 
The contemporary poetry and philosophy of Islam also carried a greut 
charge of humanistic inheritance. And then, finally, in the Renais- 
sance, it was the poets, artists, and philosophers of Europe who 
carried not the West alone, but mankind, into the new chapter of 
civilization, where every mythological theme of the past that not 
transmuted into poetry (poetic truth) is doomed to become si:nply 
a provincial relic. 

In our natural history of the gods and heroes it will be our task 
to search for the laws of the alchemy of that transmutation. 


Ii 


In the primitive world, where the clues to the origin of mythology 
must be sought, gods and demons are not conceived in the way of 
hard and fast, positive realities. The phenomenon of the primi’ 
mask, for example, is a case in point. The mask is revered as 
apparition of the mythical being that it represents, yet every 
knows that a man made the mask and that a man is wearing it. ‘The 
one wearing it, furthermore, is identified with the god during the 
time of the ritual of which the mask is a part. He does not me 
represent the god: he is the god. The literal fact that the appar..ion 
is composed of (a) a mask, (b) its reference to a mythical being, and 
(c) a man, is dismissed from the mind, and the presentation is 
allowed to work without correction upon the sentiments of both the 
beholder and the actor. In other words, there has been a shift of view 
from the logic of the normal secular sphere, where things are under- 
stood to be distinct from each other, to a theatrical or play sphere, 
where they are accepted for what they are experienced as being, and 
the logic is that of “make-believe”—“as if.” 

We all know the convention, surely! It is a primary, spontaneous 
device of childhood: a magical device, by which the world can be 
transformed from banality to magic in a trice. And its inevitability 
in childhood is one of those universal characteristics of man that unite 
us in one family. It is a primary datum, consequently, of the science 
of myth, which is concerned precisely with the phenomenon of self- 
induced belief. 

Leo Frobenius wrote in a celebrated paper on the force of the 
daemonic world of childhood:*® 
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A professor is writing at his desk and his four-year-old little daughter is 
running about the room. She has nothing to do and is disturbing him. So he 
ives her three burnt matches, saying, “Here! Play!” and, sitting on the rug, 
She begins to play with the matches: Hansel, Gretel, and the witch. A con- 
siderable time elapses, during which the professor concentrates upon his 
task, undisturbed. But then, suddenly, pm child shrieks in terror. The 
father ae, © “What is it? What has happened?” The little girl comes 
run” ng to him, showing every sign of great fright. “Daddy, Daddy,” she 
cries, “take the witch away! I can't touch the witch any more!” 


Frobenius further observes: 


‘An eruption of emotion is characteristic of the spontaneous shift of an 
idea from the level of the sentiments (Gemiit) to that of sensual conscious- 
ness (sinnliches Bewusstsein). Furthermore, the appearance of such an 
eruption obviously means that a certain spiritual process has reached a 
conclusion. The match is not a witch; nor was it a witch for the child 
ai the beginning of the game. The process, therefore, rests on the fact 
that the match has become a witch on the level of the sentiments and the 
ecnclusion of the process coincides with the transfer of this idea to the plane 

‘4onsciousness. The observation of the process escapes the test of con- 

ous thought, since it enters consciousness only after or at the moment 

yompletion. However, in as much as the idea is, it must have become. 
she process is creative, in the highest sense of the word; for, as we have 
sec , in a little girl a match can become a witch. Briefly stated, then: 
the phase of becoming takes place on the level of the sentiments, while 

“ of being is on the conscious plane. 

tr 

We may take this observation as a clue, not only to the origins of 
myth and of the fabulous rituals by which men and women have 
allowed themselves to be tortured as by demons, but also to the 
radical distinction between mythology as read by the Greek poets, 
artists, and philosophers and mythology as functioning in the primi- 
tive sphere. 

Three categories are to be distinguished for mythology proper: 
daemonic, metaphysical, and humanistic. The first is characteristic 
of the earliest high civilizations, as well as of all primitive societies 
and folk cultures; the second achieved its apogee in medieval India, 
China, and Japan; while the last distinguishes the classical inheritance 
of the West. 

According to the first, the gods and daemons represent something 
with a life and consciousness of its own, a “something not ourselves” 
(to quote Cornford’s felicitous paraphrase of the Greek term theos, 
“god”),® which, though it is rather a force than a shape and works 
invisibly, yet appears in shapes. It appears in visions, where it works 
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upon the spirit of the individual; and it appears in the paraphernalia 
of the ritual, to work upon the spirit of the group. Furthermore, 
many, if not all, rites have taken their rise from individual vision. 

The Judeo-Christian-Islamic prophetic inheritance must be re- 
garded (if we are to retain an objective distance) as a powerful 
variant of this first category of myth, wherein the daemons of Abra- 
ham, Jesus, Paul, Mohamet, and the rest, have been overinterpreted, 
not as personal patrons (like the daemon of Socrates) nor even as 
tribal patrons (like the deities of the Navaho), but as the father- 
creator of the universe, with a single program for the entire human 
race, to be administered by the representatives of this special 
visionary tradition. In fact, we may say that, just as the second of 
our categories of myth, the metaphysical, reached its apogee in the 
Far East and South Asia, so did the first, the daemonic, in the 
variously developed monotheistic theologies of the Synagogue, the 
Church, and the Mosque. 

The second view, the metaphysical, seems to have taken its rise in 
the hermit groves and philosophically cultivated courts of India, in 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. It developed then, with increas- 
ing subtlety and sophistication as well as range of schools and peoples 
involved, until by the ninth century a.p. the whole of the Orient 
was a great symphony of metaphysical references. 

We read already in the Brihadadranyaka Upanishad (eighth to 
seventh centuries B.c. ):1° 


This or that people say, “Worship this god! Worship that god!”—one 
god after another! This is his creation, indeed, and he himself is all the 
gods. . . . He has entered into everything, even to the fingernail tips, as 
a razor would be hidden in a razor case, or fire in a fire holder. Him they 
see not; for, as seen, he is incomplete. When breathing, he is named the 
breath; when speaking, the voice; when seeing, the eye; when hearing, 
the ear; when thinking, the mind: these are merely the names of his acts. 
Whoever worships one or another of these—he knows not; for he is incom- 
plete in one or another of these. One should worship with the thought 
that he is one’s very Self; for therein all these others become one. But 
that thing, namely, this Self, is itself but the footprint of this All: by it 
one knows this All, just as, verily, one finds [one’s quarry] by a footprint. 
. . » So, whoever worships another divinity than his Self, thinking “He is 
one and I another,” he knows not. He is like a sacrificial animal for the 
gods. Verily, indeed, just as many animals can be of service to a man, even 
so each single person is of service to the gods. And if even one animal is 
taken away, it is not pleasant. What, then, if many? Therefore, it is not 
pleasing to the gods that men should know this. 
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Much the same insight can be sensed in the sayings of the Greek 
Xenophanes of Colophon (fl. 536 B.c.), the reputed founder of the 
Eleatic school from which Plato derived certain mythologically 
colored strains of his philosophy. He said:*? 


There is one God, greatest among gods and men, neither in shape nor 
in thought like unto mortals. . . . He is all sight, all mind, all ear... . 
He abides ever in the same place motionless, and it befits him not to 
wander hither and thither. . . . Yet men imagine gods to be born, and to 
have raiment, voice, and body, like themselves. . . . Even so the gods of 
the Ethiopians are swarthy and flat-nosed, the gods of the Thracians, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed. . . . Even so Homer and Hesiod attributed to the 
gods all that is a shame and a reproach among men—theft, adultery, deceit, 
and other lawless acts. . . . Even so oxen, lions, and horses, if they had 
hands wherewith to carve images, would fashion gods after their own 
shapes and make them bodies like to their own. 


Or again, we have the words of Antisthenes (born c. 444 B.c.): 
“God is not like anything; hence one cannot understand him by 
means of an image.”?” 

In the Orient the tendency of the philosophical development was 
to retain the atmosphere of myth, employing its symbols and rites 
as adequate means by which to ready the mind for intuitive insights 
into the ineffable mystery of the universe: 


There the eye goes not; 

Speech goes not, nor the mind. 
We know not, we understand not 
How one should teach It. 


For It is other, indeed, than the known, 
And, moreover, above the unknown:!3 


In the Occident, however, the tendency has been progressively 
toward such a definitively humanistic point of view as that epitomized 
in Nietzsche’s volume of disillusionment, Human, All Too Human, 
where he writes that all—morality and religion, art and prophecy— 
in spite of their pretensions to supernatural authority, transcendental 
insight, and ineffable inspiration, are finally “human, all too human,” 
and are to be read, consequently, in terms rather of psychology than 
of theology or metaphysics. One may, if one likes, regard these two 
views—the metaphysical and the humanistic, these two poles of 
philosophy in the modern world—as representing a play in the human 
mind of Niels Bohr’s principle of complementarity; as a pair of 
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opposites, or a pair of aspects, beyond which (as beyond the clashing 
rocks of the Symplegades ) an ultimate truth of some sort must abide 
( awaiting perhaps our heroic arrival). But for the present systemati- 
zation of the materials available to a natural history of the gods and 
heroes, the view of Nietzsche will suffice. And we shall have to 
commence, furthermore, far back of the great period of the differ- 
entiation of our cultures into Orient and Occident, with the primitive 
dancing ground of the gods and the mystery of the primitive mask. 

What was the attitude toward their deities of the participants in 
those festivals, and what the background from which their gods must 
have first appeared? 


IV 


Frobenius’ example of a child’s seizure by a witch while in the act 
of play may be taken to represent an intense degree of the daemonic 
mythological experience. However, the attitude of mind represented 
by the game itself, before the seizure supervened, also belongs within 
the sphere of our subject. For, as J. Huizinga has pointed out in 
his brilliant study of the play element in culture, the whole point, at 
the beginning, was the fun of play, not the rapture of seizure. “In all 
the wild imaginings of mythology a fanciful spirit is playing,” he 
writes, “on the border-line between jest and earnest.”!* “As far as I 
know, ethnologists and anthropologists concur in the opinion that the 
mental attitude in which the great religious feasts of savages are 
celebrated and witnessed is not one of complete illusion. There is 
an underlying consciousness of things ‘not being real.’”!5 And he 
quotes, among others, R. R. Marett, who, in his chapter on “Primitive 
Credulity” in The Threshold of Religion, develops the idea that a 
certain element of “make-believe” is operative in all primitive 
religions. “The savage,” wrote Marett, “is a good actor who can be 
quite absorbed in his role, like a child at play; and also, like a child, 
a good spectator who can be frightened to death by the roaring of 
something he knows perfectly well to be no ‘real’ lion.”!® 

“By considering the whole sphere of so-called primitive culture as 
a play-sphere,” Huizinga then suggests, in conclusion, “we pave the 
way to a more direct and more general understanding of its peculiari- 
ties than any meticulous psychological or sociological analysis would 
allow.”!7 I concur wholeheartedly with this judgment, only adding 
that we should extend the consideration to the entire field of our 
present subject. 
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In the Roman Catholic mass, when the priest, quoting the words of 
Christ at the Last Supper, pronounces the formula of consecration, 
with utmost solemnity, first over the wafer of the host (Hoc est enim 
Corpus meum: “For this is My Body”), then over the chalice of the 
wine (Hic est enim Calix Sanguinis mei, novi et aeterni Testamenti: 
Mysterium fidei: qui pro vobis et pro multis effundetur in remissionem 
veccatorum: “For this is the Chalice of My Blood, of the new and 
eternal Testament: the mystery of faith: which shall be shed for you 
and for many unto the remission of sins”), it is to be supposed that 
the bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ: that every 
fragment of the host and every drop of the wine is the actual living 
Savior of the World. The sacrament, that is to say, is not conceived to 
be a reference, a mere sign or symbol to arouse in us a train of 
thought, but is God himself, the Creator, Judge, and Savior of the 
Universe, here come to work upon us directly, to free our soul 
(created in his image) from the effects of the Fall (the Titan 
substance ). 

Comparably, in India it is believed that in response to consecrating 
formulas, deities will descend graciously to infuse their divine 
substance into the temple images, which are then called their throne 
or seat (pitha). It is also possible—and in some Indian sects even 
expected—that the individual himself should become a seat of deity. 
In the Gandharva Tantra we read, for example: “No one who is not 
himself divine can successfully worship a divinity.” And again: - 
“Having become the divinity, one should offer it sacrifice.”18 Or 
finally, one may even discover that everything—absolutely everything 
—has become the body of a god: or rather, reveals the omnipresence 
of God as the ground of all being. 

There is a passage recorded among the conversations of the 
nineteenth-century Bengalese spiritual master Ramakrishna, in which 
he described such a vision. “One day,” he is reported to have said, 
“it was suddenly revealed to me that everything is Pure Spirit. The 
utensils of worship, the altar, the door frame—all Pure Spirit. Men, 
animals, and other living beings—all Pure Spirit. Then like a madman 
I began to shower flowers in all directions. Whatever I saw I 
worshiped.”?9 

Belief, or at least a game of belief, is the first step toward such a 
divine seizure. The chronicles of the saints abound in accounts of 
their long ordeals of difficult practic, which preceded their moments 
of being carried away; and we have also the more spontaneous 
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religious games and exercises of the folk (the amateurs ) to illustrate 
for us the principle involved. The spirit of the festival, the holiday, 
the holy day of the religious ceremonial, requires that the normal 
attitude toward the cares of the world should have been temporarily 
set aside in favor of a particular mood of dressing up. The world is 
hung with banners. Or in the permanent religious sanctuaries—the 
temples and cathedrals—where an atmosphere of holiness hangs in 
the air, the logic of cold, hard fact must not be allowed to intrude 
and spoil the spell. The gentile, the “spoilsport,” the positivist who 
cannot or will not play, must be kept aloof. Hence the guardian 
figures that stand at either side of the entrances to holy places: lions, 
bulls, or fearsome warriors with uplifted weapons. They are there 
to keep out the “spoilsports,”’ the advocates of Aristotelian logic, for 
whom A can never be B; for whom the actor is never to be lost in 
the part; for whom the mask, the image, the consecrated host or 
tree or animal, cannot become God, but only a reference. Such heavy 
thinkers are to remain without. For the whole purpose of entering 
a sanctuary or participating in a festival is that one should be over- 
taken by the state known in India as “the other mind” (Sanskrit, 
anya-manas: absent-mindedness, possession by a spirit), where one 
is “beside oneself,” spellbound: set apart from one’s logic of self- 
possession and overpowered by the force of a logic of indissociation, 
wherein A is B, and C also is B. 

“One day,” said Ramakrishna, “while worshiping Shiva, I was about 
to offer a bel-leaf on the head of the image, when it was revealed to 
me that this universe itself is Shiva. Another day, I had been plucking 
flowers when it was revealed to me that each plant was a bouquet 
adorning the universal form of God. That was the end of my plucking 
flowers. I look on man in just the same way. When I see a man, I see 
that it is God Himself, who walks on earth, rocking to and fro, as it 
were, like a pillow floating on the waves.”*° 

From such a point of view the universe is the seat (pitha) of a 
divinity from whose vision our usual state of consciousness excludes 
us. But in the playing of the game of the gods we take a step toward 
that reality, which is ultimately the reality of ourselves. Hence the 
rapture, the feelings of delight, and the sense of refreshment, 
harmony, and re-creation! In the case of a saint, the game leads to 
seizure, as in the case of the little girl to whom the match revealed 
itself to be a witch. Contact with the orientation of the world may 
then be lost, the mind remaining rapt in that other state. For such 
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it is impossible to return to this other game, the game of life in the 
world. They are possessed of God: that is all they know on earth 
and all they need to know. And they can even infect whole societies 
so that these, inspired by their seizures, may themselves break contact 
with the world and spurn it as delusory or as evil. Secular life then 
may be read as a Fall, a Fall from Grace—Grace being the rapture 
of the festival of God. 

But there is another attitude, more comprehensive, which has given 
beauty and love to the two worlds: that, namely, of the lila, “the 
play,” as it has been termed in the Orient. The world is not 
condemned and shunned as a fall, but voluntarily entered as a 
game or dance, wherein the spirit plays. 

Ramakrishna closed his eyes. “Is it only this?” he said. “Does 
God exist only when the eyes are closed, and disappear when the 
eyes are opened?” He opened his eyes. “The Play belongs to Him 
to whom Eternity belongs, and Eternity to Him to whom the Play 
belongs. . . . Some people climb the seven floors of a building and 
cannot get down; but some climb up and then, at will, visit the lower 
floors.” 

The question then becomes only: how far down or up the ladder 
can one go without losing the sense of a game? Huizinga, in his 
work already referred to, points out that in Japanese the verb asobu, 
which refers to play in general—recreation, relaxation, amusement, 
trip or jaunt, dissipation, gambling, lying idle, or being unemployed— | 
also means to study at a university or under a teacher; likewise, to 
engage in a sham fight; and finally, to participate in the very strict 
formalities of the tea ceremony. He writes: 


The extraordinary earnestness and profound gravity of the Japanese 
ideal of life is masked by the fashionable fiction that everything is only 
play. Like the chevalerie of the Christian Middle Ages, Japanese bushido 
took shape almost entirely in the play-sphere and was enacted in play- 
forms. The language still preserves this conception in the asobase-kotoba 
(literally, play-language) or polite speech, the mode of address used in 
conversation with persons of higher rank. The convention is that the higher 
classes are merely playing at all they do. The polite form for “you arrive in 
Tokyo” is, literally, “you play arrival in Tokyo”: and for “I hear that 
your father is dead,” “I hear that your father has played dying.” In other 
words, the revered person is imagined as living in an elevated sphere 
where only pleasure or condescension moves to action. 


From this supremely aristocratic point of view, any state of seizure, 
whether by life or by the gods, must represent a fall or drop of 
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spiritual niveau: a vulgarization of the play. Nobility of spirit is the 
grace—or ability—to play, whether in heaven or on earth. And this, 
I take it—this noblesse oblige, which has always been the quality of 
aristocracy—was precisely the virtue (areté) of the Greek poets, 
artists, and philosophers, for whom the gods ( whether of the Homeric, 
the Orphic, or the Zoroastrian strains) were true as poetry is true. 
We may take it also to be the primitive (and proper) mythological 
point of view, as contrasted with the heavier positivistic; this latter 
is represented on the one hand by religious experiences of the literal 
sort, where the impact of a daemon, rising to the plane of conscious- 
ness from its place of birth on the level of the sentiments, is taken 
to be objectively real, and on the other, by science and political 
economy, for which only measurable facts are objectively real. For 
if it is true that “God is not like anything: hence no one can under- 
stand him by means of an image,” or that 


It is other, indeed, than the known 
And, moreover, above the unknown! 


then it must be conceded, as a basic principle of our natural history 
of the gods and heroes, that whenever a myth has been taken 
literally its sense has been perverted; but also, reciprocally, that 
whenever it has been dismissed as a mere priestly fraud or a sign 
of inferior intelligence, truth has slipped out the other door. 

But what, then, is the sense that we are to seek, if it is neither 
here nor there? 

The reader will perhaps recall that Immanuel Kant, in his 
Prolegomena to Every Future System of Metaphysics, states very 
carefully that all of our thinking about final things can be only by 
way of analogy. “The proper expression for our fallible mode of 
conception,” he says, “would be: that we imagine the world as if 
its being and inner character were derived from a supreme mind.” 

Such a highly played game of “as if” frees our mind and spirit on 
the one hand from the presumption of theology, which pretends to 
know the laws of God, and on the other from the bondage of reason, 
whose laws do not apply beyond the horizon of human experience. 

I am willing to accept the word of Kant as the view of the 
metaphysician. And applying it to the range of festival games and 
attitudes just reviewed—from the mask to the consecrated host and 
temple image, transubstantiated worshiper and transubstantiated 
world—I can see, or believe I can see, that a principle of release 
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operates throughout the series by way of the alchemy of an “as if”; 
and that, through this, the impact of all so-called “reality” upon the 
psyche is transubstantiated. The play state and the rapturous seizures 
sometimes deriving from it represent, therefore, a step toward rather 
than away from the ineluctable truth; and belief—acquiescence in 
a belief that is not quite belief—is the first step toward the deepened 
participation that the festival affords in that general Will to Life 
which, in its metaphysical aspect, is antecedent to, and the creator 
of, all of life’s laws. 

The opaque weight of the world—both of life on earth and of death, 
heaven and hell—is dissolved, and the spirit freed . . . not from any- 
thing, for there was nothing from which to be freed except a myth 
too solidly believed, but for something, something fresh and new, a 
spontaneous act. 

From the position of secular man (Homo sapiens), then, we are to 
enter the play sphere of the festival, acquiescing in a game of belief, 
where fun, joy, and rapture rule in ascending series. The laws of 
life in time and space—economics, politics, and even morality—will 
dissolve. Whereafter, re-created by that return to Paradise before 
the Fall, before the knowledge of good and evil, right and wrong, 
true and false, belief and disbelief, we are to carry the point of view 
and spirit of man the player (Homo ludens) back into life: as in the 
play of children, where, undaunted by the banal actualities of life’s 
meager possibilities, the spontaneous impulse of the spirit to identify 
itself with something other than itself, for the sheer delight of play, 
transubstantiates the world—in which, after all, things are not quite 
as real or permanent, terrible, important, or logical as they seem. 
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The Yearning for Paradise 


in Primitive Tradition 


Mircea ELIADE 


IN HIs BOOK on the myths of the African peoples Hermann Baumann 
sums up the myths of a primeval paradisial era. In those times, he 
says, men did not know of death: they understood the language of the 
animals and were at peace with them; they did not work, and found 
abundant nourishment at hands’ reach. Following upon a certain 
mythical event—which we will not undertake to discuss—this para- 
disial stage ended and humanity became what we know it to be 
today.’ 

We encounter the ‘paradise myth’ all over the world in more or less 
complex forms. Besides the paramount paradisial note, it always has 
a certain number of characteristic elements, chiefly the idea of 
immortality. These myths may be classified into two great categories: 
first, those concerning the primordial close proximity between Heaven 
and Earth; and second, those referring to an actual means of commu- 
nication between Heaven and Earth. This is not the place to analyse 
the many variations of each of these two types, nor to give precise 
indications of the areas of their distribution or their chronology. For 
our purposes, a single feature concerns us: in describing the 
primordial situation the myths reveal its paradisial quality by the 
fact that in illo tempore Heaven is said to have been very near Earth, 
or that it was easy to reach it by means of a tree, a vine, or a ladder, 
or by climbing a mountain. When Heaven was rudely ‘separated’ 
from Earth, when it became ‘distant’ as it is today, when the tree or 
the vine leading from Earth to Heaven was cut, or the mountain 
which touched Heaven was levelled—the paradisial state was over 
and humanity arrived at its present state. 

Actually, all these myths show primitive man enjoying blessedness, 


Reprinted from the Summer 1953, issue of Diogenes, which is published in the 
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spontaneity, and liberty, which he has most annoyingly lost as the 
consequence of the ‘fall,’ that is, as the result of a mythical occurrence 
which has brought about the rupture between Heaven and Earth. 
In illo tempore, in that paradisial time, the gods descended to Earth 
and mingled with men, and men could ascend to Heaven by climbing 
a mountain, a tree, a vine, or a ladder, or have themselves carried 
there by the birds. 

A careful ethnological analysis will throw light on the cultural 
context of each of these two types of myths. For example, it may be 
possible to show that the myths about the extreme nearness of Heaven 
and Earth are found primarily in Oceania and in south-east Asia and 
are in some way connected with a matriarchial ideology.? And again, 
it might show that the mythical symbol of an Axis mundi—mountain, 
tree, vine, which occupies the ‘centre of the Earth’ and connects Earth 
with Heaven (a symbol already found among the most primitive 
tribes (Australia, pigmies, Arctic regions, etc. )—has been developed 
principally in pastoral and sedentary cultures, and has been handed 
on to the great urban cultures of Eastern antiquity.* But we need 
not go into these ethnological analyses. For the purposes of this 
article the classification of the myths will suffice. 

Let us enumerate the specific characteristics of the man of the 
‘paradisial’ period without considering their respective contexts: 
immortality, spontaneity, liberty, the ability to ascend to Heaven and 
‘easy access to the gods, friendship with the animals and knowledge 
of their language. This combination of privileges and powers was lost 
in consequence of a primordial event: the ‘fall’ of man may be inter- 
preted equally well by an ontological mutation in his own state as 
by a cosmic rupture. 

It is, however, not uninteresting to find that through the exercise 
of special techniques the shaman tries to overcome the actual condi- 
tions of human life—those affecting ‘fallen man’—and to reconstitute 
the state of primordial man as we know it by the ‘paradisial myths.’ 
We know that among the other manipulators of religion in archaic 
cultures the shaman is the specialist in ecstasy par excellence. It is 
because of his ecstatic power—thanks to the fact that he can at will 
leave his material body and undertake mystical journeys anywhere 
in the cosmos—that the shaman can be healer and guide as well as 
mystic and visionary. None but the shaman can follow the wandering 
and lost soul of the diseased, capture and restore it to its body. It is 
he who accompanies the souls of the dead to their new dwellings. 
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No other than he may undertake the long ecstatic journeys to Heaven 
to lay before the gods the soul of the sacrificed animal and pray for 
the divine blessing. In a word, the shaman is the expert in ‘matters 
of the spirit’; he, above all others, knows the various dramas, risks, 
and perils that concern ‘the soul.’ For ‘primitive’ societies, the whole 
complex ‘shaman’ represents what, in more elaborated religions, we 
have agreed to call mysticism and mystical experience. 

The shamanic séance usually contains the following elements: 
(1) call to the helper spirits (for the most part these are animals ) and 
conversation with them in a ‘secret language’; (2) drum playing and 
dancing in preparation for the mystic journey; (3) the trance (feigned 
or real) during which the soul of the shaman is considered to have 
left his body. The goal of the whole shamanic séance is to arrive at 
ecstasy, for only in ecstasy can the shaman ‘fly’ through the air, or 
‘descend into Hell,’ in other words, fulfil his mission of healer and 
psychic guide. 

It is significant that in order to prepare for the trance the shaman 
makes use of a ‘secret language, or, as it is called in some regions, 
‘the language of animals.’ On the one hand, the shaman imitates the 
behaviour of the animals, on the other, he tries to imitate their cries, 
above all those of birds. Shieroszewski has observed it among the 
Yakutsk shamans:+* 


Mysterious noises are audible sometimes from above, sometimes from 
below, sometimes in front of, sometimes behind the shaman. . . . You seem 
to hear the plaintive call of the lapwing mingled with the croaking of a 
falcon interrupted by the whistle of the woodcock, all that is the voice 
of the shaman, varying the intonations of his voice—you hear the screaming 
of eagles mingled with the plaints of the lapwing, the sharp tones of the 
woodcock and the refrain of the cuckoo. 


Castagne describes the bacqa of the Kirghiz-Tatars, ‘Imitating 
with remarkable fidelity the songs of the birds and the sound of their 
wings.° As Lehtisalo has observed, a good share of the words used 
by the shaman during the séance have their origin in the cries of 
birds and other animals. This is particularly true with regard to the 
refrains and the yodelling, most frequently founded on onomatopeia, 
on phonemes and trills which plainly show that they come from the 
calls as well as the songs of birds.® In general, the shaman speaks 
during the séance with a high voice, a head tone, a falsetto, as if to 
emphasise that it is not he who speaks but a ‘spirit’ or a ‘god.’ But 
we must note at this point that the same high voice is used as a rule 
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for intoning magic formulas. ‘Magic’ and ‘song—especially song like 
birdsong—are often designated by the same word. The Germanic 
term for the magic formula is galdr used with the verb galan, ‘to 
sing, which is applied more particularly to the cries of birds. 

If one takes into account the fact that during his initiation the 
shaman is supposed to meet an animal who will reveal to him certain 
secrets of his profession, teach him ‘the language of animals,’ or 
become his ‘helper-spirit’ (familiar) it is easier to understand the 
relations of friendship and familiarity which are established between 
the shaman and the animals: he speaks their language and becomes 
their friend and their master. We must say at once that to obtain the 
friendship of the animals so that they freely accept his control over 
them, does not, to the mind of the primitive, imply any regression 
on the part of the shaman to a lower biological rank or stage. In one 
respect the animals are the bearers of a symbolism and mythology 
very significant for the religious life; to have contact with them, 
to speak their language, to become their friend and master means 
the possession of a spiritual life much more abundant than the simple 
human life of an ordinary mortal. In another sense, and as viewed 
by primitive man, animals possess considerable prestige, inasmuch 
as they know the secrets of life and of nature and even possess the 
secrets of longevity and immortality. Thus, in returning to the condi- 
tion of the animals, the shaman comes to share their secret knowledge 
and enjoys the fuller life which is theirs. 

We should emphasise this fact: friendship with the animals and 
knowledge of their language represents a ‘paradisial’ syndrome. In 
illo tempore, before the ‘fall,’ such friendship was an integral part of 
the primordial situation. The shaman restores part of the ‘paradisial’ 
situation of primordial man and he does this by recovering animal 
spontaneity (imitating animal behaviour) and speaking animal 
language (imitation of animal sounds). It is important to state that 
the dialogue with the animals or their ‘incorporation’ by the shaman 
(a mystic phenomenon not to be confused with ‘possession’) con- 
stitutes the pre-ecstatic stage of the séance. The shaman cannot 
abandon his body and set out on his mystic journey before he has 
recovered, by his intimacy with the animals, a blessedness and a 
spontaneity inaccessible to his profane, every-day state. The vital 
experience of this friendship with the animals advances him far 
beyond the general situation of ‘fallen’ humanity, while it permits 
him to return to illud tempus of the ‘paradisial’ myths. 
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As for the state of ecstasy itself, it comprises, as we have seen, 
the abandonment of the body and the mystical journey to Heaven or 
to Hell. Here one fact is of supreme interest: namely, that the 
shaman’s ascent to heaven is accomplished by the instrumentality 
of a tree or upright pole, symbols of the Cosmic Tree or Pole. Thus 
the Altaic shaman uses for the séance a young birch tree with its 
lower branches lopped and seven, nine, or twelve steps cut into the 
trunk. The tree symbolises the Tree of the World, the seven, nine, 
or twelve steps represent the seven, nine, or twelve Heavens, in 
other words, the different celestial levels. After having sacrificed a 
horse, the shaman climbs the steps, one after the other, till he reaches 
the ninth Heaven where Bai Ulgan, the supreme God, resides. As 
he ascends he describes to his audience, in great detail, everything he 
sees in each one of the Heavens. Finally, in the ninth Heaven he 
falls down before Bai Ulgan and offers him the soul of the sacrificial 
horse. This episode is the climax of the ecstatic ascent of the shaman: 
he collapses exhausted. After some time, he rubs his eyes, as though 
waking from deep sleep and greets the audience as though returning 
after long absence.’ 

The symbolism of the heavenly ascension by means of a tree is 
also clearly exemplified by the initiation ceremony of the Buriat 
shamans. The candidate clambers up a birch tree inside the hut, 
reaches the top and exits through the vent made for the smoke. But 
this vent for the smoke is known to represent the ‘hole’ made by the 
polar star in the firmament. (Among other races the tent pole is 
called ‘Pole of the World’ and likened to the polar star which also 
holds the tent of heaven like a pole and is called ‘Nail of Heaven.’) 
Thus the ceremonial birch inside the hut is a representation of the 
‘Cosmic Tree’ which is located in the ‘Centre of the World’ and at 
the top of which shines the polar star. By climbing it, the candidate 
enters Heaven, and that is why, when he has left the tent by the vent, 
he shouts to invoke the help of the gods; up there he is in their 
presence.® 

A similar symbolism explains the role of the shamanic drum. 
Emsheimer has shown that the dreams or initiation ecstasies of the 
future shamans signify a mystic journey on the Cosmic Tree at whose 
summit resides the Lord of the World. From one of the branches 
of that tree, dropped by the Lord for that purpose, the shaman 
fashions the cylinder of his drum.? We know that the Cosmic Tree 
is supposed to be at the ‘Centre of the World’ and that it connects 
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Heaven and Earth. Because the cylinder of the drum comes from the 
very wood of the Cosmic Tree, the shaman, while drumming, is 
magically brought close to that tree, that is, to the Centre of the 
World, where there is a possibility of going from one cosmic level 
to another. 

Accordingly, whether he climbs the seven or nine steps cut into 
the ceremonial birch tree, or whether he beats his drum, the shaman 
is on his way to Heaven. In the first case, he laboriously mimics 
the ascent of the Cosmic Tree; in the second, he ‘flies’ to the tree 
by the magic action of his drum. ‘Shamanic flight’ is in any case 
very frequent and often identified with the ecstasy itself. Among 
the numerous variations of ‘shamanic flight’ we are chiefly interested 
in the ‘flight’ to the ‘Centre of the World’; there we find the Tree, 
the Mountain, the Cosmic Pole, which connect Earth with Heaven. 
And it is there that we find the ‘hole’ made by the polar star. As 
he climbs the Mountain, as he ascends the Tree, as he flies or comes 
up through the ‘hole’ to the summit of the heavenly vault, the shaman 
effects his ascent to Heaven. 

We know that in illo tempore, in the mythical time of ‘Paradise, 
there was a Mountain, a Tree, a Pole, or a Vine which connected 
Earth with Heaven and that primordial man could readily pass from 
one to the other by climbing them. Communication with Heaven 
was easy in illo tempore, and the meeting with the gods took place 
in actuality. The memory of these ‘paradisial’ days is still very lively 
among ‘primitive’ people. The Koryaks remember the mythical era 
of the hero Great-Crow when men could ascend to Heaven without 
trouble; they add that in our days only the shamans can do this. 
The Bakairi of Brazil believe that for the shaman Heaven is no higher 
than a house, and therefore he can reach it in the twinkling of an 
eye.’° 

This means that during this ecstasy the shaman recovers the ‘para- 
disial’ state. He re-establishes the easy communications as in illo 
tempore between Heaven and Earth. For him the Mountain or the 
Cosmic Tree again becomes the actual method of attaining Heaven, 
such as it was before the ‘fall.’ For the shaman, Heaven again comes 
close to Earth; no higher than a house, just as it was before the 
primordial rupture. Furthermore, the shaman re-establishes friendly 
relations with the animals. In other words, the ecstasy restores, 
though only provisionally and for a restricted number of persons— 
the ‘mystics—the initial state of all humanity. Thus the mystic 
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experience of ‘primitive’ peoples is equivalent to a return to the 
beginning, a reversion to the mythical days of a “Lost Paradise.’ For 
the shaman in the state of ecstasy, this world, this fallen world—which 
according to modern terminology is governed by the laws of Time 
and History—no longer exists. True, there is a great difference 
between the situation of primordial man and that restored by the 
shaman during ecstasy; the shaman can only temporarily abolish 
the rupture between Heaven and Earth. He ascends to Heaven ‘in 
spirit, no longer in concreto as did primordial man. He does not 
abrogate death (all the ideas of immortality found among primitive 
peoples imply—as they do among civilised ones—a preliminary death; 
that is to say, that the immortality is always a post-mortem, ‘spiritual’ 
one). 

To sum up: the paramount mystic experience of primitive societies, 
that is to say, shamanism, reveals this ‘yearning for Paradise, the 
wish to return to a state of biessedness and liberty such as existed 
before the ‘fall,’ to restore contact between Heaven and Earth; in a 
word, it reveals the wish to abolish everything which has changed 
in the structure of the Cosmos itself and in the manner of man’s 
existence since the primordial break. The ecstasy of the shaman 
recovers largely the paradisial situation: he has regained the friend- 
ship of the animals; by his ‘flight’ or by his ascension he has again 
linked Heaven and Earth; up there in Heaven he meets again face to 
face the celestial Being and speaks to him in person as he was wont — 
to do in illo tempore. 


One finds an analogous situation in the most recent and most 
elaborate mysticism in existence, namely in Christian mysticism. 
Christianity is dominated by the yearning for Paradise. Turning to 
the East during prayer is connected with paradisial themes—it appears 
as an expression of the yearning for Paradise.11 The same symbolism 
of paradise is attested in the ritual of baptism: “Contrasted with 
Adam, who falls under the domination of Satan and is driven from 
Paradise, the catechumen is as though freed from such domination 
by the New Adam and led back to Paradise.’!” 

Christianity thus appears as the realisation of Paradise, ‘Christ is 
the Tree of Life’ (Ambrosius, De Isaac, 5, 43) or the ‘fount of Para- 
dise’ (Ambrosius, De Paradiso, 3, 272, 10). But this realisation of 
Paradise is on three successive levels. Baptism is the entrance into 
Paradise (Cyril of Jerusalem, Procatech, P. G. xxxiii, 357A); the life 
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of mysticism is a deeper penetration into Paradise (Ambrosius, De 
Paradiso, 1, 1); finally death conducts the martyrs into Paradise 
(Passio Perpet., P.L. m, 28a). It is indeed remarkable that we find 
this paradisial vocabulary applied to these three aspects of the Chris- 
tian life.*® 

It is mysticism, then, that best reveals the restoration of the 
paradisial life. The first syndrome of this restoration is the renewed 
control over animals. As is well known, Adam at the beginning was 
told to provide names for the animals (Genesis, 1, 19); for to name 
them is the same as to dominate them. Saint Thomas thus explained 
the power of Adam over creatures not endowed with reason: “The 
mind commands by its rule the sensitive appetites, such as the 
passions of anger and of desire which, in a certain way, do obey 
reason. Hence in the state of innocence, man by his command ruled 
over the other animals.’* But, ‘both giving names and changing 
names played an equally important role in eschatological pronounce- 
ments. ... The Messianic kingdom brings about a moral conversion 
in men and even in animals . . . conversions characteristic of the world 
made by the hand of God.” In the mystic stage the animals are 
often subject to the saint as they were to Adam. “The history of the 
early Fathers of the monastic era shows—such cases are not infrequent 
—that they were obeyed by the wild beasts which they fed as they 
would domestic animals’ (Dom Stolz, op. cit., p. 31). Saint Francis 
carries on the tradition of the desert Fathers. Friendship with wild 
beasts and control over animals by their own consent are manifest 
signs of the return to a paradisial state. 

In the same way we can observe the paradisial symbolism of the 
churches and the monastic garden. The landscape which surrounds 
the monk represents the earthly paradise: in a certain way it antici- 
pates it. But it is above all the mystical experience as such which inter- 
ests us. As Dom Stolz has very well shown, the typical Christian 
mystical experience is the ascension to Heaven of Saint Paul: ‘I knew 
a man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, 
I cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth; ) 
such an one caught up to the third heaven. And I knew such a man 
( whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth; ) 
How that he was caught up into paradise and heard unutterable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ (Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, xii. 2, 3, 4.) We need not dwell here on the ascen- 
sional symbolism of Christian mysticism: in it the ladder to Paradise 
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plays an important role. The various degrees of contemplation are 
the steps in the ascent of the soul toward God. However, Saint Paul 
has stated precisely that this mystical ascension brings man to Para- 
dise: the ‘unutterable words’ which he has heard, are they not the 
words of God Himself? For Adam in Paradise, as Saint Gregory tells 
us, ‘delighted in frequent communion with God’ (Dom Stolz, op. cit., 
111). 

. Accordingly, although Christianity was permeated with the 
yearning for Paradise, only the mystics were able to achieve its 
partial restoration: friendship with the animals, ascension to Heaven 
and meeting with God. We find the same situation in ancient 
religions: a certain ‘yearning for Paradise’ appears at all levels of 
the religious life’® but it shines out with greatest brilliance in the 
mystic experience, that is to say, in the ecstasy of the shaman. The 
specific characteristics of the restoration of illud tempus are the same: 
friendship with the animals, ascension to Heaven, conversation with 
God in Heaven. Just as does the Christian saint, the shaman in 
ecstasy recovers Paradise only provisionally; for neither of them can 
abolish death, in other terms, neither of them can re-establish the 
condition of primordial man. 

Finally, one might remember that for Christian tradition Paradise 
has become all the more inaccessible because of the fire which sur- 
rounds it, or, which amounts to the same thing, because its approach 
is guarded by angels with flaming swords. ‘God, says Laetantius 
(Divin. Instit., 1, 12), ‘has expelled man from Paradise and sur- 
rounded it with fire so that men may no longer enter.’ This is what 
Saint Thomas means when he explains that Paradise is no longer 
accessible to us, principally ‘because of the heat which keeps it away 
from our lands’ (Dom Stolz, op. cit., p. 24). For this reason he who 
wants to enter Paradise must first cross the flames surrounding it. 
In other words, only he who has been purified by fire may there- 
upon enter paradise. Thus the cleansing process precedes the mystic 
union, and the mystics do not hesitate to put this purification of the 
spirit on the same level as the purifying fire which leads to paradise. 
... (Dom Stolz, ibid. p. 32). 

These few citations will suffice to sum up and demonstrate the 
doctrine of the purifying fire which guards the entrance to Paradise. 
We will not go into a discussion of the symbolism of fire in Christian 
mysticism and theology. It is significant, however, that a similar 
symbolism may be observed in quite a number of shamanic tech- 
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niques: witness the well-known ‘mastery of fire.’ In fact, the shamans 
are always and everywhere considered ‘the masters of fire’: during 
the séances they swallow live coals, they touch the burning flame, 
they tread on fire. The shamans of the earliest cultures already bear 
witness to this mastery of fire; it is as much a part of shamanism 
as the ecstasy, the ascent to Heaven, and the understanding of animal 
language. The ideology implied by this mastery of fire is not easy 
to unravel: the primitive world (indeed all popular cultures in 
general) make a distinction between the ‘spirits’ and human beings 
on the ground of the formers’ ‘insensitivity to fire, that is to say, their 
ability to resist the heat of the live coals. The shamans are said to 
have got beyond the condition of man and to share in the condition 
of the spirits: just like spirits, they become invisible, they fly in the 
air, they ascend to Heaven, they descend to Hell. And finally they, 
too, enjoy ‘insensitivity to fire.’ This mastery of fire transposes their 
‘transcendence of human conditions’ into terms perceptible to the 
senses; here as elsewhere the shaman proves that he has adopted 
a ‘spiritual state,’ that he has become—or may become during the 
séance—a ‘spirit.’ 

If one compares the purifying fire of Christian tradition as it 
surrounds Paradise with the ‘mastery of fire’ as practised by the 
shamans, one notes at least one common feature: in both cases the 
act of braving the fire without harm is the sign that the human state 
has been overcome. But for Christianity, just as for the elder cultures, 
the present state of humanity is the result of the ‘fall.’ Consequently 
to do away with this state, even if only provisionally, is equivalent 
to re-establishing the primordial condition of man, in other words, to 
banish time, to go backward, to recover the ‘paradisial’ illud tempus. 
How precarious this recovery of primordial condition is, is shown, 
above all, by the circumstance that the shaman obtains it by imitating 
the state of the ‘spirits.’ We have already noted this in connexion with 
other shamanic techniques; during the trance, it is not the shaman 
who flies to the Heavens but only his ‘spirit.’ A similar situation 
prevails in Christian mysticism: only the ‘soul,’ purified by fire, may 
enter Paradise. 

The analogies which we have just stated seem important: it follows 
as a corollary that there is no break of continuity between the 
ideology of the ‘primitive’ mystic experience and Judeo-Christian 
mysticism. Among the ‘primitive’ peoples, just as among the saints 
and the Christian theologians, mystic ecstasy is a return to Paradise, 
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expressed by the overcoming of Time and History (the ‘fall’) and 
the recovery of the primordial state of Man. 

Let us make it clear: in uncovering these similarities we do not 
pretend to make value judgments on the content of the various 
mystical experiences, whether ‘primitive’ or otherwise. All we mean 
is that their ideologies contain as a kernel, a focal point, ‘the yearning 
for Paradise.’ Of course such a conclusion does not exclude the many 
differences between primitive and Judeo-Christian mysticism as well 
as those among the various schools of Christian mysticism. On the 
other hand, we have purposely chosen to compare Christianity and 
the most ancient type of mystic experience omitting the great tradi- 
tion of the East: although the ‘setting aside of Time’ and the abolition 
of History are the essential elements of every mystical experience and 
therefore also of Eastern mysticism, it seems to us that the ‘para- 
disial’ elements are better preserved in the elder mysticisms. In 
certain ways, the comparisons between the forms of ‘primitive’ 
mysticism and Christian mysticism have a stronger basis than 
those between the latter and the Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
mysticisms. 

Although we cannot attempt to give in these few pages a compara- 
tive study of mysticism, the chief result of our inquiry should be 
stressed: the complete ideological continuity between the most 
elementary forms of mystical experience and Christianity. At the 
‘beginning’ as well as at the ‘end’ of the religious history of Man, 
we find the same ‘yearning for Paradise.’ If we take into account 
the fact that the ‘yearning for Paradise’ is equally discernible in the 
general religious attitude of early man we have the right to assume 
that the mystical memory of a blessedness without history haunts 
man from the moment he becomes aware of his situation in the 
cosmos. Thus there opens a new perspective for the study of archaic 
anthropology. This is not the place to enter upon such a study. 
Suffice it to say that, in the light of all that has been noted above, 
certain features of ‘primitive’ spirituality which were considered 
‘aberrant’ are not indeed to be considered as such. The imitation of 
animal cries by the shamans, so impressive to the observer, has at 
times been considered by anthropologists as manifesting a patho- 
logical ‘possession’ whereas, on the contrary, they reveal the wish to 
recover friendship with animals and thus to re-establish the primor- 
dial ‘paradise.’ The ecstatic trance, no matter what its phenomenol- 
ogy, is ‘aberrant’ only if its spiritual significance is disregarded. In 
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reality, the shaman, as we have seen, is seeking to re-establish the 
contact between Heaven and Earth which the ‘fall’ disrupted. The 
‘mastery of fire’ likewise is not a ‘savage superstition’ but, on the 
contrary, shows how the shaman partakes of the state of the ‘spirits,’ 

Viewed from its own angle, all the strange behaviour of the shaman 
reveals the highest form of spirituality; it is actually part of a coherent 
ideology, possessing great nobility. The myths which make up this 
ideology are among the richest and most beautiful we possess, they 
are the myths of Paradise and the ‘fall,’ the immortality of primordial 
man and his communion with God; of the origin of death and of the 
discovery of the ‘spirit’ (in every sense of that word). All this is not 
without significance for the understanding and evaluation of the 
‘primitive’ and, in general, of the nature of non-European man. Too 
often Western man allows himself to be moved by the manifestation 
of an ideology, while ignoring the one thing which he should know, 
the ideology itself, that is to say, the myths that constitute it. The 
manifestations depend on local customs and cultural styles, and the 
latter may or may not be directly accessible. Impression, accordingly, 
determines judgment: a ceremony with masks is judged “beautiful, 
a certain form of dance is ‘sinister, an initiation rite is ‘savage’ or 
‘aberrant.’ But if we take the trouble to understand the ideology 
which underlies all these ‘manifestations,’ if we study the myths and 
the symbols which condition them, we may abandon the subjectivity 
of ‘impressions’ and arrive at a more objective viewpoint. At times 
the comprehension of the ideology is sufficient to re-establish the 
‘normality’ of a certain behaviour. Recall one single example: the 
imitation of animal cries. For over a century, the strange cries of the 
shaman were felt to prove his mental aberration. But their basis 
was quite different: it was the yearning for Paradise, which haunted 
the minds of Isaiah and of Virgil, sustained the sainthood of the 
Fathers of the Church and came to glorious flower in the life of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 
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Recurrent Themes 


in Myths and Mythmaking 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Ir 1s the purpose of this paper to draw together some information 
on and interpretation of certain features of mythology that are ap- 
parently universal or that have such wide distribution in space and 
time that their generality may be presumed to result from recurrent 
reactions of the human psyche to situations and stimuli of the same 
general order. Addressing a group from a wide range of disciplinary 
affiliations, I shall utilize recent writings that are, as yet, generally 
familiar only to anthropologists and folklorists. I shall also add a mod- 
est effort on my own part to sample independently the distribution 
of a small number of mythic elements. The result makes no preten- 
sions to completeness or indeed to more than approximate accuracy 
on the materials surveyed. But even a crude and tentative synthesis 
may have some interest and provide some stimulation to more 
comprehensive and precise research. 

Literary scholars, psychiatrists, and behavioral scientists have, of 
course, long recognized that diverse geographical areas and historical 
epochs have exhibited striking parallels in the themes of myth and 
folklore. Father-seekers and father-slayers appear again and again. 
Mother-murder appears in explicit and in disguised form (see 
Bunker, 1944). Eliade (1949) has dealt with the myth of “the 
eternal return.” Marie Bonaparte (1947) has presented evidence 
that wars give rise to fantasies of patently similar content. Animal 
stories—at least in the Old World—show likenesses in many details 
of plot and embellishment: African tales and Reynard the Fox, the 
Aesop fables, the Panchatantra of India and the Jataka tales of 
China (see Herskovits and Herskovits, 1958, p. 118). The Orpheus 
story has a sizable distribution in the New World (Gayton, 1935). 

In considering various parallels, some elementary cautions must 
perforce be observed. First, levels of abstraction must be kept 
distinct. It is true, and it is relevant, to say that creation myths are 
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universals or near-universals. But this is a far more abstract state- 
ment than are generalizations about the frequency of the creation of 
human beings by mother earth and father sky, or by an androgynous 
deity, or from vegetables. Second, mere comparisons on the basis 
of the presence or absence of a trait are tricky and may well be 
misleading. Although there are cases where I have as yet no positive 
evidence for the presence of the incest theme, there is no corpus of 
mythology that I have searched carefully where this motif does not 
turn up. Even if, however, incest could be demonstrated as a theme 
present in all mythologies, there would still be an important differ- 
ence between mythologies preoccupied with incest and those where 
it occurs only incidentally and infrequently. Nevertheless, the 
methodological complications of reliable ratings upon the centrality 
or strength of a given theme are such that in this paper I must deal 
almost exclusively with sheer presence or absence. 

Most anthropologists today would agree with Lévi-Strauss (1955) 
that throughout the world myths resemble one another to an extra- 
ordinary degree; there is, indeed, an “astounding similarity between 
myths collected in widely different regions.” The differences are 
there too, of course, between cultures and culture areas, even between 
versions of “the same” myth collected on the same day from two or 
more individuals of a particular culture. Some myths appear to have 
a very limited geographical distribution; other themes that have a 
very wide or perhaps universal distribution are varyingly styled, 
weighted, and combined. These differences are very real and very 
massive, and there must be no tacit attempt to explain them away. 
For some purposes of inquiry the focus must be upon questions of 
emphasis, of inversion of plot, of selective omission and addition, 
of reinterpretation, of every form of variation. The similarities, how- 
ever, are also genuine, and it is upon these that I shall concentrate. 
After all, presumably no two events in the universe are literally 
identical. But there are formal resemblances at varying levels of 
abstraction that are interesting and significant. 

Let us begin with some broad universals. I have already mentioned 
the creation myth. This may seem so broad a category as to be 
empty. Yet Rooth (1957) on analyzing three hundred creation myths 
of the North American Indians finds that most of them fit comfortably 
into eight types and that seven of these types appear likewise in 
Eurasia. She interprets the similarities in types and in congruence 
of detail motifs between North America and Eurasia (and also some 
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between Peru, Meso-America, and the Pacific Islands) as due to 
historic diffusion. Were this inference to be demonstrated as valid 
in all respects, there would still remain the fact that these plots and 
their details had sufficient psychological meaning to be preserved 
through the centuries. 

There are two ways of reasoning that bulk prominently in al] 
mythological systems. These are what Sir James Frazer called the 
“laws” of sympathetic magic (like causes like) and holophrastic 
magic (the part stands for the whole). These principles are particu- 
larly employed in one content area where the record is so full and so 
exceptionless that we are justified in speaking of genuine cultural 
universals. No known culture is without myths and tales relating to 
witchcraft, and the following themes appear always and everywhere: 


1. Were-animals who move about at night with miraculous speed, gath- 
ering in witches’ sabbaths to work evil magic. 


2. The notion that illness, emaciation, and eventual death can result from 
introducing by magical means some sort of noxious substance into the 
body of the victim. 


3. A connection between incest and witchcraft. 


So far as I have been able to discover, the only cultural variability 
here concerns minutiae: details of the magical techniques; which 
animals are portrayed; what kinds of particles are shot into the 
victim or what kinds of witchcraft poisons are employed. It is, to be 
sure, conceivable that once again we are dealing with diffusion: that 
all known cultures derive eventually from a generalized Paleolithic 
culture in which these items of witchcraft lore were already evolved. 
But, again, their persistence cannot be understood except on the 
hypothesis that these images have a special congeniality for the 
human mind as a consequence of the relations of children to their 
parents and other childhood experiences which are universal rather 
than culture-bound. 

While a comprehensive interpretation of any myth or of mytholo- 
gies must rest upon the way in which themes are combined—upon, 
as Lévi-Strauss (1955, 1957) says, “a bundle of features”—neverthe- 
less the mere recurrence of certain motifs in varied areas separated 
geographically and historically tells us something about the human 
psyche. It suggests that the interaction of a certain kind of biological 
apparatus in a certain kind of physical world with some inevitables 
of the human condition (the helplessness of infants, two parents of 
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different sex, etc.) bring about some regularities in the formation of 
imaginative productions, of powerful images. I want to consider 
examples of these, only mentioning some but discussing others at a 
little greater length. I have selected themes that have been stated 
by various students of comparative mythology to be nearly universal 
in distribution. 

In most cases we cannot say strictly that these images are universal, 
either because of incomplete evidence or because of known excep- 
tions, but we can say that some are known from all or almost all of 
the major culture areas of the world. To avoid egregious sampling 
errors and generally to make the inquiry more systematic, I have used 
Murdock’s (1957) “world ethnographic sample.” He presents a 
carefully selected sample of all the cultures known to history and 
ethnography, classified into sixty culture areas. Richard Moench 
and I tried to cover one culture from each of these areas but were 
able to work through only fifty—and this not exhaustively. The fifty 
are, however, distributed about evenly among Murdock’s six major 
regions (Circum-Mediterranean, Negro Africa, East Eurasia, Insular 
Pacific, North America, South America). To the extent that time 
permitted, we used standard monographic sources on the cultures 
in question (or excerpts from these sources in the Human Relations 
Area Files at Harvard). We also had recourse to certain compendia: 
the Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Myths of All 
Races, Stith Thompson’s Motif Index, and others. 

Our results are far from satisfactory, but they do represent a start. 
On the positive side, they ought to be almost completely trustworthy. 
That is, where we report, for example, that brother-sister incest is a 
mythological theme in Micronesia, this can be regarded as estab- 
lished. It is on the negative side that doubt must be raised. For 
instance, we did not discover an androgynous deity in the mythology 
of the Warrau. This, unfortunately, does not necessarily mean that 
no such deity exists in Warrau mythology—only that we discovered 
no reference in the one original source and in the compilations we 
checked. Without question, a more intensive search than we were 
able to conduct would enlarge—we cannot guess by how great a 
factor—the number of features to be tabulated as “present.” 

Flood. We found this theme—usually, but not always, treated as 
a punishment—in thirty-four of our fifty mythologies. The distribu- 
tion is not far from equal in five of the six regions, but we encountered 
only one reference from Negro Africa. There is the possibility that 
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some of these tales take their ultimate source from the mythology of 
the Near East and, specifically, Jewish-Christian mythology, although 
many ethnographers are careful to discriminate explicitly between 
those that may have this derivation and others that seem definitely 
“aboriginal.” Li Hwei (see Bascom, 1957, p. 114) has traced fifty- 
one flood myths in Formosa, South China, Southeast Asia, and 
Malaysia that it hardly seems plausible to attribute to Jewish- 
Christian sources. At any rate, if one adds earthquakes, famines, 
plagues, etc., it is likely, on present evidence, that “catastrophe” can 
be considered as a universal or near-universal theme in mythology. 

Slaying of Monsters. This theme appears in thirty-seven of our 
fifty cultures, and here the distribution approaches equality save 
for a slightly greater frequency in North America and the Insular 
Pacific. Not infrequently, the elaboration of the theme has a faintly 
Oedipal flavor. Thus in Bantu Africa (and beyond) a hero is born to 
a woman who survives after a monster has eaten her spouse (and 
everyone else). The son immediately turns into a man, slays a 
monster or monsters, restores his people—but not his father—and 
becomes chief. 

Incest. This is overtly depicted in thirty-nine mythologies. In 
three cases (Celtic, Greek, and Hindu) mother-son, father-daughter, 
and brother-sister incest are alluded to; eleven cases mention two 
forms of incest; the remaining twenty-five mythologies apparently 
deal with only a single type. In our sample we encountered only 
seven references to mother-son incest (none in Negro Africa and only 
one in East Eurasia). In other reading we did find an additional 
seven reports—one more from East Eurasia but still none from Negro 
Africa. Brother-sister incest was easily the most popular theme in 
the sample (twenty-eight cases). There are twelve cases of father- 
daughter incest. In creation stories, the first parents are not infre- 
quently depicted as incestuous, and there are numerous references 
to the seduction of a mother-in-law by her son-in-law (or vice versa). 

Sibling Rivalry. We discovered thirty-two instances of this theme, 
which appears from all six “continental” regions but—so far as our 
sample goes—is appreciably more frequent in the Insular Pacific and 
in Negro Africa. The rivalry between brothers is portrayed far 
oftener than any other, and usually in the form of fratricide. There 
were only four cases of brother-sister quarrels (one resulting in 
murder ) and only two of sister-sister. There are some indications in 
the data that a larger sample and a finer analysis would reveal some 
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culturally distinctive regularities as regards the age order of siblings 
depicted as rivalrous. For example, in parts of Negro Africa it 
appears that it is always two siblings born in immediate sequence who 
are chosen as protagonists. 

Castration. We found only four cases where actual castration is 
mentioned in the myths, and one of these ( Trobriand ) is self-inflicted 
castration, ostensibly as a reaction to guilt over adultery. There were 
in addition five cases in which the threat of castration to boys is 
mentioned in myths as a socialization technique. There are also 
instances (e.g., Baiga) where there are reports of severed penes and 
injured testicles. However, if one counts themes of “symbolic 
castration,” then there is an approach toward universality. The 
subincision rites of the Australian aborigines have been so interpreted. 
And in our browsing (beyond our sample) we encountered the 
vagina dentata motif among the following peoples: Arapaho, Bella- 
bella, Bellacoola, Blackfoot, Comox, Coos, Crow, Dakota, Iroquois, 
Jicarilla, Kwakiutl, Maidu, Nez Percé, Pawnee, San Carlos Apache, 
Shoshone, Shuswap, Thompson, Tsimshian, Walapai, Wichita; Ainu; 
Samoa; Naga; Kiwai Papuan. 

Androgynous Deities. From our sample we can document only 
seven cases (all from Circum-Mediterranean, East Eurasia, and 
North America). Eliade (1958, p. 25) says that divine bisexuality is 
not found “in really primitive religions.” The numerous examples he 
gives (1958>, pp. 420-425) are all from “advanced” religions, though 
we could add a few from “primitive” cultures. 


Oedipus-Type Myths 


Let us now turn to a brief examination of two patterns in 
which themes are combined. The Oedipus story has long haunted 
European literature and thought, even if in very recent times the 
myth of Sisyphus may have replaced that of Oedipus in popularity 
(see Kafka, Camus, and many others). Jones (1954) has tried to 
show that Hamlet is basically an Oedipal plot. Others insist that 
Great Mother or Mater Dolorosa tales are simply special variants. 

At all events, some scholars have regarded the Oedipal tale as 
prototypical of all human myths. Critical scrutiny of this general- 
ization, and particularly one’s conclusions as to the prevalence of 
Oedipus-type myths outside the areas the story may have reached 


through historical diffusion, will rest on how much credence one is 
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prepared to give to psychoanalytic interpretations of latent content, 
on the one hand; and on how many elements of the Greek myth one 
demands be replicated, on the other. Thus Réheim’s (1950, pp. 319- 
347) contention that certain Navaho myths are Oedipal strikes many 
as strained. The main emphasis is upon the father killing his own 
children—even here Réheim must argue that it is the father’s weapon 
that is used (by another). And he must contend that the giant who 
makes amorous advances to the mother and is killed by the sons is a 
father substitute. 

Actually, the forty-eight Oedipal myths in the Euro-Asiatic area 
analyzed by Rank (1952) and Raglan (1956) do not show a very 
striking fit in detail (see Bascom, 1957) to the Greek myth. In only 
four of these does the hero marry his mother. Indeed, in only eight 
others is an incestuous theme of any kind explicitly present. Again, 
in only four of the forty-eight myths does the hero cause the death 
of his father. In nine other cases the hero kills (or in one case is 
killed by) a close relative (grandfather, uncle, brother, etc.). One 
can make a good case for “antagonism against close relatives— 
usually of the same sex” as a prominent motif, and a fair case for 
physical violence against such relatives. But neither parricide nor 
Raglan’s regicide motifs will stand up literally without a great deal 
of farfetched interpretation. 

In a very interesting paper Lessa (1956) has suggested that the 
Oedipus-type story spread by diffusion from the patriarchal Euro- 
Asiatic societies to Oceanic peoples with whom the situation is very 
different. He writes: 


. . we find such stories limited to a continuous belt extending from 
Europe to the Near and Middle East and southeastern Asia, and from there 
into he islands of the Pacific. It seems to be absent from such vast areas 
as Africa, China, central Asia, northeastern Asia, North America, South 
America, and Australia [page 68]. 


In an examination of several thousand Oceania narratives Lessa found 
twenty-three that bore some resemblance to the Oedipus tale. He 
points out, however, that none meet all three of his major criteria® 
(prophecy, parricide, and incest) nor his minor criteria (succorance 
from exposure, rearing by another king, fulfillment of prophecy); 
only a third meet the combination of parricide and incest. Lessa also 
calls attention to various “substitutions”: mother’s brother for father, 
father’s sister for mother, son kills father rather than the other way 
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round, incest merely threatened rather than consummated, baby 
abandoned but without hostility. 

Nevertheless, even if one grants Lessa’s inference of diffusion (with 
culturally appropriate substitutions ), I do not think one can at present 
assent to his main argument without exception. Rdheim’s (1950) 
case for Oedipal pattern in the myths of Australian aborigines, Yurok, 
Navaho, and others does indeed involve too much reliance upon 
“unconscious ideas” and “real motifs.” And yet, in my opinion, some- 
thing remains that cannot altogether be explained away. Lessa 
asserts flatly that Oedipal tales are absent from Africa, but they are 
found among the Shilluk (Bascom, 1957, p. 111); and the Lamba 
(central Bantu ) have a story of a son killing his father, in which there 
is a fairly overt motif of sexual rivalry for the mother. 

Herskovits and Herskovits (1958, p. 94) make two significant points 
as regards testing generalizing conclusions about the Oedipus myth 
in cross-cultural perspective. The first (abundantly confirmed by the 
present small study) is neglect of rivalry between brothers. Then 


they say: 


In analyzing the motivating forces underlying the myth clusters that 
fall into the Oedipus category, we must take into account not only the son’s 
jealousy of the father, but also the father’s fear of being displaced by his 
son. Parent-child hostilities, that is, are not unidirectional. As manifest 
in myth, and in the situations of everyday experience, they are an — 
sion of the broader phenomenon of intergenerational competition. These 
tensions, moreover, hee in infancy in the situation of rivalry between 
children of the same parents for a single goal, the attention of the mother. 
This rivalry sets up patterns of interaction that throughout life ~ rise 
to attitudes held toward the siblings or sibling substitutes with whom the 
individual was in competition during infancy, and it is our hypothesis 
that these attitudes are later projected by the father upon his offspring. 
In myth, if the psychological interpretation is to be granted validity, we 
must posit that the threat to the father or father-surrogate is to be seen 
as a projection of the infantile experience of sibling hostility upon the son. 
It may be said to be the response to the reactivation of early attitudes 
toward the mother under the stimulus of anticipated competition for the 
affection of the wife. 


The hypothesis that the main direction of hostility is from father 
to son received much confirmation from our reading from the follow- 
ing: fourteen North American peoples; four Circum-Mediterranean 
peoples; five from East Eurasia; three from the Insular Pacific; four 
from Africa. These were noted incidentally in searching for material 
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on our selected themes. In many cases the myth states as an explicit 
motif the father’s fear of being killed or displaced by his son. In some 
instances a prophecy is mentioned. Sometimes the son is expelled 
by the father rather than killed. An Azande father is depicted as 
destroying an incestuous son by magic. An Alor father orders his 
wife to kill the next child if male. There are many variants, but the 
basic theme is certainly a prevalent one. 


The Myth of the Hero 


It strikes me that the Oedipal pattern may best be considered as 
one form of a far more widespread myth, which has been treated 
by Rank (1952), Raglan (1956), and Campbell (1956). Rank 
abstracts the following pattern in thirty-four myths from the Mediter- 
ranean basin and western Asia: 


The hero is the child of most distinguished parents; usually the son 
of a king. His origin is preceded by difficulties, such as continence, or 
prolonged barrenness or secret intercourse of the parents, due to external 
prohibition or obstacles. During the pregnancy, or antedating the same, 
there is a prophecy in the form of a dream or oracle, cautioning against 
his birth, and usually threatening danger to the father, or his representa- 
tive. Asa rule, he is surrendered to the water, in a box. He is then saved 
by animals, or lowly people (shepherds) and is suckled by a female 
animal, or by a humble woman. After he is grown up, he finds his 
distinguished parents in a highly versatile fashion; takes his revenge on 
his father, on the one hand, and is acknowledged on the other, and 
finally achieves rank and honors [page 61]. 


Raglan’s first thirteen (of twenty-two) points correspond strikingly 
to this formula. In a world-wide context Campbell develops essen- 
tially the same pattern in a more sophisticated form, tied neither to 
the doctrinaire psychoanalysis of Rank nor to the limited and culture- 
bound theories of Raglan. 

From the reading done by Moench and myself, many details not 
cited in any of the above three publications could be added: 
numerous instances of parricide in myth; virgin and other kinds of 
miraculous birth; newborn child in basket or pot; care of the infant 
by animals or humble women; and the like. This would, however, 
be more of the same fragmentary information. Rather, I shall add 
to the record two recent pertinent studies that are more systematic. 

Ishida (1955) shows the prevalence in the Far East of all of this 
“bundle” of themes except prophecy. There are, of course, certain 
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cultural embellishments that are characteristically different, but the 
plot is patently similar except for the omission of prophecy and the 
addition of a theme not present in the Rank formula: greater emphasis 
upon the mother of the hero, and often the worship of her along 
with her divine son. 

But Ishida’s research deals with the same continental land mass 
from which Rank and Raglan draw their data. Let us therefore take 
an example from the New World, Spencer’s (1957, see esp. pp. 19, 
73) analysis of Navaho mythology. The following similarities may 
be noted: 


1. These are also hero stories: adventures and achievements of extra- 
ordinary kind (e.g., slaying monsters, overcoming death, controlling 
the weather). 

. There is often something special about the birth of the hero (occa- 

sionally heroine). 

Help from animals is a frequent motif. 

A separation from one or both parents at an early age is involved. 

. There is antagonism and violence toward near kin, though mainly 
toward siblings or father-in-law. This hostility may be channeled in 
one or both directions. It may be masked but is more often expressed 
in violent acts. 

6. There is eventual return and recognition with honor. The hero’s 
achievements are realized by his immediate family, and redound in 
some way to their benefit and that of the larger group to which the 
family belongs. 


bo 


a 


Contrasts between the Old World and New World forms are 
clearly reflected in content and emphasis. The themes of social 
hierarchy and of triumph over (specifically) the father are absent 
in the American Indian version, and the Navaho theme of anxiety 
over subsistence is absent from the Euro-Asian plot. Yet at a broad 
psychological level the similarities are also impressive. In both cases 
we have a form of “family romance”: the hero is separated but in 
the end returns in a high status; prohibitions and portents and animals 
play a role; there are two features of the Oedipus myth as Lévi- 
Strauss (1955) has “translated” it—“under-estimation and over- 
estimation of near kin.” 


Of constant tendencies in mythmaking, I shall merely remind you 
of four that are so well documented as to be unarguable, then mention 
two others: 
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1. Duplication, triplication, and quadruplication of elements. (Lévi- 
Strauss, 1955, suggests that the function of this repetition is to make 
the structure of the myth apparent.) 

2. Reinterpretation of borrowed myths to fit pre-existing cultural em- 
phases. 

3. Endless variations upon central themes. 

4. Involution-elaboration. 


The psychoanalysts have maintained that mythmaking exemplifies a 
large number of the mechanisms of ego defense. I agree, and have 
provided examples from Navaho culture (Kluckhohn, 1942). Lévi- 
Strauss (1955, 1957) suggests that mythical thought always works 
from awareness of binary oppositions toward their progressive media- 
tion. That is, the contribution of mythology is that of providing a 
logical model capable of overcoming contradictions in a people’s view 
of the world and what they have deduced from their experience. This 
is an engaging idea, but much further empirical work is required to 
test it. 


In conclusion, it may be said that this incomplete and exploratory 
study adds a small bit of confirmation to the finding of others that 
there are detectable trends toward regularities both in myths and 
in mythmaking. At least some themes and the linking of certain 
features of them, while differently stylized and incorporating varying 
detailed content according to culture and culture area, represent 
recurrent fantasies that have held the imaginations of many, if not 
most, social groups. 


NOTES 


1. Myths of the creation of the world are infrequent in some areas (e. g., 
Melanesia and Indonesia). But stories of the creation of mankind appear 
to be universal. Many themes recur in widely separated areas but do not 
approach universality: the first parents are sun and moon or earth and sky; 
the first impregnation comes from the rays of the sun; the first humans are 
fashioned from earth by a creator or emerge as vegetables from the earth 
and cannot at first walk straight. Destruction of an old world and creation 
of a new is likewise a frequently recurring story. 

. Lord Raglan (1956) relates the flood myth to the flooding of rivers and the 
whole problem of subsistence in newly agricultural civilizations. But it 
occurs in many nonliterate societies, including some that do not have even 
incipient agriculture. 

3. Lessa’s criteria are those of the Aarne-Thompson classification of folk tales. 


to 
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Theories of Myth and 
the Folklorist 


RICHARD M. Dorson 


STUDENTS of myth and folklore once occupied some common ground. 
In his often reprinted collection of essays called Custom and Myth, 
first published in 1884, Andrew Lang spelled out the relationship 
as seen by the anthropological school of English folklorists who so 
spiritedly advanced the cause of folklore science in the late nineteenth 
century. Two bodies of material intrigued Lang and his fellows. 
Around them they beheld archaic survivals among the British—and 
European—lower classes, in the form of village festival, agricultural 
rite, and household charm, so anomalous in the midst of the progres- 
sive, industrial, scientific England of the Victorian age. From 
missionaries, travelers, colonial officers, and the new anthropological 
fieldworkers they learned about “savage” myths, usages, and beliefs 
in remote corners of the world. The equation between peasants and 
savages provided “The Method of Folklore,” the title of Lang's open- 
ing chapter. Savage myth embodied in fresh and vivid form the 
withered superstitions and desiccated rites now faintly visible in 
peasant customs. The folklorist could reconstruct their original full- 
fleshed shapes, and the prehistoric world in which they functioned, 
by close comparisons with the myths of primitive peoples. 

These bodies of living myths further explained to the folklorist 
the irrational elements in myths of civilized peoples. Lang puzzled 
over the question why classical Greece preserved in her mythology 
such barbarous ideas, and found his answer in the new anthropology 
of E. B. Tylor. Greek myths were survivals and distorted mirrors 
of an earlier culture when cannibalism and human sacrifice did 
indeed prevail. To see such customs intact in his own day, the 
folklorist need simply turn to the Andaman Islanders, the African 
Hottentots, the Australian Noongahburrahs, and similar newly 
exposed areas of primitive life. Now the ugly Greek myth of Cronus 
becomes meaningful. Cronus cruelly castrated his father Uranus, who 
was about to embrace his mother Gaea. A Maori myth from New Zea- 
land gives the key, depicting Heaven and Earth as a wedded couple, 
Heaven lying on Earth and imprisoning their children between them. 
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Finally one child, the forest god, forces them asunder, freeing the off- 
spring for their godly duties over the various elements. So did Cronus 
secure the separation of Heaven (Uranus) and Earth (Gaea), 
although the Hellenic Greeks had forgotten the original sense of the 
nature myth.? 

Behind this method of folklore inquiry lay an enticing theory, 
transferred from Darwin's biology to the young science of anthro- 
pology and thence to folklore. Lang and his co-workers, G. L. 
Gomme, E. S. Hartland, and Edward Clodd, all accepted the unilinear 
view of cultural evolution. Mankind had climbed from his simian 
ancestry upward to the state of polished civilization by successive 
stages. All peoples ascended the evolutionary ladder in exactly the 
same manner. The savages of today were the Victorians of tomorrow, 
simply arrested by local circumstance, and conversely the Victorians 
of the contemporary moment were the savages of yesteryear. 

In his far-reaching study of The Legend of Perseus (three volumes, 
1894-1896), Edwin Sidney Hartland engaged upon the most sweep- 
ing application of the folklore method to a single classical myth. By 
slicing the Perseus myth into component episodes, such as the notions 
of the Supernatural Birth, the Life Token, the Witch and her Evil 
Eye, and pursuing their appearances throughout the world-wide 
collections of fairy tales, sagas, and savage mythologies, Hartland 
was able to demonstrate the substratum of primitive ideas under- 
lying the literary myth. In the refined versions by Ovid and Strabo, 
Pausanias and Lucian, coarse traits essential to the primitive saga 
had dropped out: the external soul of the ogre, the lousing of the 
sleeping hero by his maiden-lover. 

Another leading member of the anthropological school, Edward 
Ciodd, examined the relationship between myth and the new study 
of folklore in his Myths and Dreams (1885).? The title of a prelimi- 
nary lecture expresses more completely his point of view: “The 
Birth and Growth of Myth, and its Survival in Folk-Lore, Legend, 
and Dogma.” Clodd saw in the concept of “myth” not merely the 
label for a narrative of the gods or the creation of the universe, but 
also the designation of an entire period in the stage of man’s 
intellectual development, “a necessary travailing through which the 
mind of man passed in its slow progress towards certitude.”* In this 
stage, prehistoric man corresponded to the child, taking dreams for 
reality, endowing inanimate objects with life, crediting animals with 
the power of speech. 
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While the anthropological school of folklorists depended on myths, 
in this broad sense, to document their major hypotheses, they were 
at the same time vigorously battling a rival group of myth inter- 
preters. The philological school of comparative mythology, cham- 
pioned in England by Max Miiller, unlocked the secrets of myths 
with the new key of Vedic Sanscrit. In his famous essay on Compara- 
tive Mythology in 1856, Miiller outlined the principles governing 
the proper explication of myths. All Aryan tongues stemmed from 
the Sanscrit, which transferred to its offspring the names of gods, all 
referring to celestial phenomena. The basic equation lay in Dyaus = 
Zeus, uniting the two chief gods of the Vedic and Hellenic pantheons. 
Through a “disease of language,” the original meanings and myths 
of the inherited names were forgotten and barbarous new myths arose 
to take their place. These myths had revolved around the sky 
(Dyaus ) and the sun, the dawn and the clouds, and now comparative 
mythology could reconstruct these primary meanings buried within 
revolting Aryan mythologies. 

So did solar mythology make its persuasive plea. Among the 
solarists who followed Miiller’s lead, George Cox outstripped all 
others in the sweep of his claims. Every mythical hero—from 
Herakles, Perseus, Theseus, Oedipus, Samson, down to Beowulf and 
King Arthur and the humbler heroes and heroines of the fairy tales, 
the Frog Prince, Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel—embodied the same 
solar deity or children of the dawn. One plot underlay all the primary 
myths and fairy tales, from the siege of Troy to the Song of Roland, 
the struggle of the sun against the powers of darkness. The sun hero 
battled monsters and ogres and armies, and suffered frightful trials 
in the nether regions, just as the sun toiled his way across the sky 
in the face of clouds and tempests. The gold he found at the end of 
his quest was the golden sunlight, and his magic swords, spears, and 
arrows were the sun's darting rays. All mythology revolved around 
the conflict between day and night. 

The science of comparative mythology thus strove to incorporate 
into its system the narrative traditions prized by the folklorists. In 
leading the counterattack, Lang called repeated attention to the 
inner disagreements among the celestial mythologists. Miiller read 
the dawn into his Sanscrit etymologies; others deciphered the storm, 
fire, the sky, raindrops, the moon. Who was right? The anthropolo- 
gists also employed the weapon of ridicule, showing how readily 
“A Song of Sixpence” could be interpreted as solar myth: the pie 
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is the earth, the crust the sky, the four and twenty blackbirds the 
hours; the king is the sun, and his money the golden sunshine.‘ 

By the turn of the century the solar mythologists were fairly 
routed. Four years after George Cox's An Introduction to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology and Folklore, there appeared in 1885 a 
rival volume faithfully presenting the anthropological point of view, 
An Introduction to Folk-Lore, by Marian Roalfe Cox, whose study 
of Cinderella constituted the first extensive comparative investigation 
of a folk tale. The anthropological school controlled the Folk-Lore 
Society and dominated its publications during the remaining years 
of “the great team of English folklorists.”° 


Half a century following the elaboration of Miiller’s theory another 
symbolism descended on myth and sought to annex folklore. The 
sun and the dawn yield to the son and the mother. A new dispensa- 
tion, Freud's Interpretation of Dreams, replaces Miiller's Compara- 
tive Mythology, and psychoanalysis succeeds philology as the hand- 
maiden of myth, laying bare the secret lore of the unconscious, as 
Vedic Sanscrit had opened the ancient wisdom of the East. Oedipus 
now leads the pantheon, embracing Jocasta as heaven had formerly 
clutched earth. In the myths, the toiling sun and the darksome 
night abandon their ceaseless contention, giving way to the 
energetic phallus and the enveloping womb. Where light had 
vanquished darkness, now, in the words of Jung, consciousness 
triumphed over unconsciousness.* In the specific terms of Freud, 
the hero is a wish fulfillment, and the Devil personifies the “repressed 
unconscious instinctual life."7 No longer are the meanings of the 
myths writ large in external, visible nature, but rather they are sunk 
deep in man’s unfathomed inner nature. 

The Viennese psychoanalytical school could scarcely have avoided 
familiarity with the German nature mythologists, and the extent of 
their reading is seen in Otto Rank’s study of The Myth of the Birth 
of the Hero. Rank cites a shelfful of writings by the older school, 
disparaging them but adopting their method of interpretation. Only 
the symbols change. How transparent the myth of Cronus now is!® 
And how appropriate that the word “incest” comes from the Sanscrit!® 

In Rank’s gallery of heroes, the Freudian symbols fall neatly into 
place. The myth hero corresponds to the child ego, rebelling against 
the parents. The hostile father, projecting back his son’s hatred, 
exposes the child in a box or basket in the water; the box is the womb, 
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and exposure in water is known in dreams to signalize birth. (The 
Flood myths are thus the hero myth amplified; the Ark is the box- 
womb.) The fact that birth has already occurred in the myth-story 
is easily explained away by Freud, who finds natural acts and 
fantasies from the unconscious peacefully succeeding each other 
in dream-myths. So the mythmakers are reconstructing their own 
childhood fantasies. The myth proves to be the delusion of a 
paranoiac resenting his father, who has pre-empted the mother’s love. 

Dreams, myths, and fairy tales tell one common story, a genital-anal 
saga. Thread is semen, wheat is the penis, salt is urine, gold is feces, 
Defecation is itself symbolic of sublimated or rejected sexuality. “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” was once a pleasant lunar myth-tale, with the 
moon as the bean of abundance which Jack climbs to the wealth of 
the morning light. Now it is a masturbation fantasy, in which the 
beans and the stalk symbolize testicles and penis.’ Little Red Riding 
Hood, erstwhile a dawn maiden, has become a virgin ready for 
seduction; her red cap is a menstrual symbol, and her wandering in 
the woods a straying from the path of virtue; the wolf eating the 
girl is the sex act. But beyond this simple and obvious symbolism, 
Fromm finds subtler meanings, a “pregnancy envy” shown by the 
wolf (man), who fills his belly (womb) with the living grandmother 
and the girl, and is properly punished when Little Red Riding Hood 
stows stones, the symbol of sterility, in his insides. This copulation 
drama turns out to be a tale of women who hate men and sex.’” 

Just as the celestial mythologists wrangled over the primacy of 
sun, storms, and stars, so now do the psychoanalytical mythologists 
dispute over the symbols from the unconscious. Formerly it was 
Miiller, Kuhn, Preller, Goldziher, Frobenius, who recriminated; now 
it is Freud, Jung, Ferenczi, Fromm, Kerényi, Réheim, Reik. The 
shifts and twistings of symbolism can be seen clearly enough in the 
crucial figure of Oedipus. In the solar orthodoxy of Cox, Oedipus 
the sun hero defeated the schemings of the thundercloud Sphinx that 
hung threateningly over the city of Thebes; he reunited with his 
mother Jocasta, the Dawn, from whom he had been parted since 
infancy; unwilling to see the misery he had wrought, he tore out his 
eyes, meaning that the sun had blinded himself in clouds and dark- 
ness; his death in the sanctuary of the Eumenides was the demise of 
the sun in the Groves of the Dawn, “the fairy network of clouds which 
are the first to receive and the last to lose the light of the sun in the 
morning and the evening.”!* Oedipus was hurried irresistibly on his 
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predestined course, just as the sun journeyed compulsively onward. 
In his revelation of the Oedipus complex Freud disclosed the 
wish fulfillment of our childhood goals, to sleep with our mothers 
and kill our fathers. Yet already in 1912, twelve years later, Ferenczi 
has added adornments. True both to Freud and to the older 
philological mythologists, he accepts Oedipus as the phallus, derived 
from the Greek “swell-foot”; the foot in dreams and jokes symbolizes 
the penis, and swelling signifies erection. But Ferenczi also worked 
in the castration complex, represented in Oedipus’ blinding himself. 
The eyes, as paired organs, symbolize the testicles. Oedipus muti- 
lated himself to express horror at his mother-incest, and also to avoid 
looking his father in the eye. Ferenczi reads this additional motive in 
the reply of Oedipus to the appalled Chorus, that Apollo fills his 
measure of woe. Apollo, the sun, is the father symbol. Hence 
Oedipus, formerly the sun hero, is now son of the sun god, and 
thus, if both readings are accepted, has become his own father.!* 

: Erich Fromm shifted the burden to a conflict between matriarchy 
and patriarchy, revealed in the whole Oedipus trilogy, with Oedipus, 
Haemon, and Antigone upholding the matriarchal order against the 
tyranny of Creon. Fittingly Oedipus dies in the grove of the 
matriarchal goddesses, to whose world he belongs. Jung, moving 
farther afield, is bitterly castigated by Freud for exciding the libido 
from the Oedipus complex, and substituting for the erotic impulses 
an ethical conflict between the “life task” that lies ahead and the 
“psychic laziness” that holds one back, clinging to the skirts of an 
idealized mother and a self-centered father.’® 

Fairy tales, regarded by the mythologists as truncated myths, 
occasion the same discords. When Miller solarized “The Frog King,” 
first of the Grimms’ Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, he saw the frog as 
one more name for the sun, and worked out a derivation from the 
Sanscrit. People in the mythopoeic age called the frog the sun when 
they saw it squatting on the water. Ernest Jones, the voice of Freud, 
recognizes the frog as the penis. So the unconscious regards the 
male organ in moments of disgust, and the fairy-tale moral is the 
gradual overcoming of the maiden’s aversion to the sex act. In the 
chaster, archetypal reading of Jung, according to Joseph Campbell, 
the frog is a miniature dragon-serpent, loathsome in appearance but 
representing the “unconscious deep” filled with hidden treesures. He 
is the herald summoning forth the child from her infantile world to 
the land of adventure, independence, maturity, self-discovery, and 
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at the same time filling her with anxiety at the thought of separation 
from her mother. Her golden ball lost in the well is the sun, the deep 
dark spring waters suggest the night; so the older symbolism overlays 
the newer. 7° 

Even in their joint commentaries on the Winnebago trickster, the 
contemporary mythologists differ. Kerényi sees the ubiquitous 
Indian scapegrace and culture hero as the phallus; Jung and Radin 
find in him god, man, woman, animal, buffoon, hero, the amalgam of 
opposites, the reflection of both consciousness and unconsciousness." 

Toward the new symbolism of the psychoanalytical schools, the 
folklorist of today takes a position similar to that held by Lang and 
his fellows of yesterday. The language of the unconscious is as 
conjectural and inconclusive as Sanscrit, when applied to myths and 
tales. The tortured interpretations differ widely from each other; 
which is right? The psychoanalysts, like the philologists, come to 
the materials of folklore from the outside, anxious to exploit them 
for their own a priori assumptions. The folklorist begins with the 
raw data of his field and sees where they lead him. He can admire 
the symmetrical structure reared by Joseph Campbell from many 
disparate materials, but the folk literatures that occupy him cannot 
all be prettily channeled into the universal monomyth.'® The issue 
between contemporary mythologists and folklorists has, however, 
never been joined, because the one subject they could have debated, 
myth, has dropped from the vocabulary of folklore. 


The English anthropological school of folklore did not long enjoy 
their conquest of the solar mythologists. Their own theory of 
survivals soon collapsed before the detailed field inquiries of 
modern anthropology.'® Leadership in folklore studies passed to 
the Continent, centering in the historical-geographical technique of 
the Finnish scholars. Collecting, archiving, and the comparative 
study of branching variants became, and still are, the order of the 
day. In the United States a division of labor has resulted between 
humanistic folklorists, who would abandon the term “myth,” and cul- 
tural anthropologists, who would discard the term “folklore.”*° It is no 
accident that the keenest review of current theories of myth has been 
provided by the anthropologists Melville and Frances Herskovits, 
who test them empirically against their field materials.*1 The 
collectors of folk traditions in contemporary America encounter 
almost all forms of traditional narrative—legend, anecdote, ghost 
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story, Marchen, animal tale, jest, dialect story, tall tale, dirty joke, 
cante-fable—save only myth. The word “myth” is still flourished, 
say, at the mention of Davy Crockett or Paul Bunyan, but in the 
same fuzzy sense indistinguishable in common usage from “legend” 
or “folklore.”?? Cultural historians like Henry Nash Smith or Richard 
Hofstadter employ “myth” with the quite separate meaning of a 
popularly accepted cluster of images.** 

The progress of field collecting shows that mythologists and folk- 
lorists are dealing with different classes of material. In writing on 
Greek gods and heroes, Kerényi prefers sacred myths of the priests 
and poets to the heroic saga of the folk. The folklorist exhibits just 
the opposite preference. Heroic saga is the very stuff of folk tradition, 
and the Chadwicks in their exhaustive studies have explained the 
formation of folk epics in terms eminently sensible to the folklorists.** 
The hero is not the sun, or the penis, or superconsciousness, but a 
great warrior around whom legends gather. The gold he wins is 
neither sunlight nor dung, but the same legendary gold that inspires 
countless treasure quests in real life, among down-East lobstermen, 
Southern Negroes, and Western cowhands. 

The Crockett tradition follows in detail after detail the Chadwicks’ 
analysis, even given the special conditions of American history. From 
the frontier setting issues a Heroic Age society; Crockett is the 
historical figure to whom oral and written legends fasten; he under- 
goes adventures similar to those of all folk-epic heroes—single 
combats, wanderings, love affairs. He possesses famed weapons, 
utters fierce boasts, displays precocious strength, and meets death 
against great odds, like the other Heroic Age champions. His 
printed tales, close to their oral substratum, reveal him as a clownish 
hero, again in keeping with the Chadwicks’ findings, but the first 
step in the literary process leading to epic dignity can be seen in 
the almanac embroidery of the tradition.*® 

The recent Disney-inspired revival of Crockett had nothing to do 
with the folk figure, but like the Paul Bunyan story was packaged 
by the mass media for popular consumption. These assembly-line 
demigods, numbering now nearly a dozen, belong to the “folklore of 
industrial man,” as Marshall McLuhan has called it in The Mechan- 
ical Bride, discussing themes that are not folklore at all but “pop 
kutch.” At the bottom of the Paul Bunyan fanfare lies the slenderest 
trickle of oral taletelling, and this has vanished in the sands of journal- 
istic, advertising, radio, and juvenile-book regurgitation of Bunyan 
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antics. Paul Bunyan has entered the vocabulary of journalism as a 
convenient humorous symbol for mammoth size and gargantuan 
undertakings, but the readings of the symbol vary widely. The 
lumber industry sees in him the exemplar of giant production, the 
Daily Worker finds in him the spirit of the workingman, artists 
extract from him the sheer brute strength of the American genius, 
resort promoters exhibit a big dummy to attract tourists.”° 

A recent essay claims that the rebellious youth-idol hero, a 
composite of Marlon Brando, James Dean, and Elvis Presley, is the 
lineal descendant of Crockett and Bunyan. There can be no direct 
connection between a hero of oral folk tradition and the idol of teen- 
age mass adoration, but as mass-culture heroes, Crockett and Brando 
shocking the dudes, Superman and James Dean hurtling through 
space, Tarzan and Elvis Presley grunting and grimacing, do have 
an affinity.?" 

Also in the domain of “pop kutch” belong the Paul Bunyan-sized 
treasuries of “folklore.” assembled most vigorously by Benjamin A. 
Botkin. These bargain packages use folklore as a bright label for 
their miscellany of local gags, schmalz, nostalgic reminiscences, and 
journalistic jokes, clipped from second-hand sources, with all coarse 
and obscene elements excluded, and a wide geographical area 
covered, to insure large distribution. There is a bit of sentiment and 
fun for everybody in these BIG American albums. 

The problems in American folklore studies today are to separate 
the folklore of the folk from the fake lore of industrial man, and to 
establish among many specialists a common ground based on the 
unique circumstances of American history. There is a need to secure 
general acceptance of scholarly procedures in collecting and report- 
ing the raw materials of folklore. In these respects American folk- 
lorists have a good deal of catching up to do to reach the solid 
platform of their English predecessors. The question of myth is far 
afield. But when it is posed, the lesson taught by Andrew Lang still 
holds, and the folklorist looks with a jaundiced eye at the excessive 
strainings of mythologists to extort symbols from folk tales. 
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The Three Romes: 


The Migration of an Ideology 
and the Making of an Autocrat 


RoBERT LEE WOLFF 


I 


IN RECENT YEARS the Western world has given increasing attention? 
to the ideas expressed in a passage taken from a letter written by an 
early sixteenth-century Russian churchman, Philotheus (or Filofey) 
of Pskov, to Tsar Vassily III (reigned 1505-1534). An approximate 
translation reads thus: 


The church of the Old Rome fell because of the Apollinarian heresy; 
the gates of the church of the Second Rome, Constantinople, have been 
hewn down by the axes of the infidel Turks; but the present church of 
the Third, New Rome, of thy sovereign Empire . . . shines in the universe 
more resplendent than the sun... . All the empires of the Orthodox 
Christian Faith have come together in thy single Empire. Thou are the 
sole Emperor of all the Christians in the whole universe. . . . For two 
Romes have fallen, but the Third stands, and a Fourth shall never be.? 


Arnold Toynbee uses this passage in his essay, “Russia’s Byzantine 
Heritage,” to illustrate and demonstrate the persistence in Russia of 
two features that he singles out as characteristic of the Byzantine 
empire: a conviction of complete rightness in controversy, and a 
messianic sense of manifest destiny. Some have embraced and 
embroidered the thesis, and others have challenged and ridiculed it. 
Those who would like a single simple explanation of the difficulties 
between the West and the U.S.S.R. have perhaps seized on it too 
eagerly. Those who are skeptical as to the importance of ideology, 
who doubt the continuity of ideology over the watershed of the 
Russian Revolution, or who are concerned with defending Russia as 
such and with attributing to communism alone the problems that 
face us, have perhaps dismissed it too swiftly. Whether attacked or 
defended, however, the idea has caught on and penetrated, usually 
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without much preliminary reflection, into the consciousness of many 
Americans. Thus, Wallace Stevens wrote in 1947:* 


Say this to Pravda, tell the damned rag 
That the peaches are slowly ripening, 
Say that the American moon comes up 
Cleansed clean of lousy Byzantium. 


The following remarks are intended as a gloss on the passage from 
Philotheus of Pskov. What is its ideology? Whence derived? And 
what has been the relationship of that ideology to Russian political 
behavior? In trying to answer the last question, I have assumed that 
men often adopt an ideology in order to justify some course of action 
already undertaken or planned, and that thereafter the political prac- 
titioner may become the victim of his own ideology. If it has been 
generally accepted, or expanded, or popularized, it may seize hold 
of him and force him to act in a way no longer advisable for other 
reasons. For example, Mussolini's ideology of Mare Nostrum, of a 
revived Roman empire in the Mediterranean, served in the beginning 
as a nationalist spur to rebuild seaports, to create a merchant fleet 
and a navy; and it caused him to embark on the African and Albanian 
adventures—all projects he had long contemplated. But after the 
Fascists had spread through all available channels the idea that they 
were “Romans,” they had to act as they themselves had insisted 
Romans must act: they had to move toward Mediterranean revision- 
ism (Corsica, Nice, Tunisia, Savoy) and toward Hitler, and away 
from the Western democracies and the preservation of the status quo, 
where their interests actually lay. Political theory and political action 
are difficult to disentangle; but surely, if practice initially gives 
birth to theory, then theory in turn may eventually dictate practice. 

We may immediately identify the passage from Philotheus as 
another example of the mystic and somehow satisfying pronounce- 
ments about the third member of a series: the churches of Rome, 
Constantinople, and Moscow. The churches of two of these have 
fallen, but that of the third stands fast: there can be no fourth. It was 
perhaps Joachim of Fiore (1145-1202), a Calabrian monk, who was 
most responsible for popularizing this way of thinking in triads. His 
third age of the universe, the age of the third member of the Trinity, 


* Reprinted from “Memorandum” (Opus Posthumous, p. 89) by Wallace 
Stevens by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1957, by Elsie 
Stevens and Holly Stevens. 
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would find its revelation in a third Testament, as the first two ages 
had been respectively that of the Father and the Old Testament, and 
that of the Son and the New. Recent students of the astonishing 
impact of Joachite influence on the European mind have instanced, 
as late reappearances of the same fantasy, the Comteian idea of 
history as moving successively through theological, metaphysical, and 
scientific phases; the Hegelian process of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis; the Marxian dialectic of primitive communism, class 
society, and final communism, in which the state will wither away; 
and even Hitler's Third Reich, whose title was invented by the nation- 
alist Moeller van den Bruck as early as 1923, but was taken over by 
the Nazis because they sensed that it retained the age-old emotional 
impact of the third and final member of a triad. One need not for 
a moment argue that Philotheus of Pskov had read Joachim of Fiore, 
but only that he did not have to do so: the Joachite concept was in 
the air, and the church of the Third Rome repeats the fantasy. 

For the ideology of the first Rome, ruler of the world, center 
of the universal power, destined to last until the end of time, we 
need only turn to Virgil (His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono / 
Imperium sine fine dedi . . —Aeneid I, 278-279); and to appreciate 
the extraordinary vigor of the tradition, we turn to one of the last 
of the pagan poets, Rutilius Namatianus, who echoes Virgil even in 
the fifth century a.D., when the entire structure of Roman society 
was in fact crumbling before the barbarians. In Virgil’s day the 
transformation that turned the elected Roman chief magistrate into 
a deified monarch on the Hellenistic pattern had taken place. By the 
fifth century, the disappearance of the emperor from Rome left a 
vacuum the Popes would eventually fill by expressing the old ideas 
of primacy and eternity on their own behalf. 

Meanwhile, Constantine's transfer of the seat of empire to 
Byzantium and his own conversion to Christianity naturally led to 
a transfer and a modification of the ideology. Constantine intended 
Constantinople to be a second Rome. There he founded a new 
senate, transplanting many ancient aristocratic Roman families, 
placing Urbs Roma, Populus Romanus, and the she-wolf on his 
coinage along with Constantinople’s goddess of fortune, even seeking 
to find in the new capital the ancient topographic features of the 
old—the seven hills, the fourteen regions. As early as 381 a.v., the 
Second Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople, declared that the 
Bishop of Constantinople ranked second only to the Bishop of Rome, 
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“because Constantinople is new Rome.” This was reaffirmed in 451 at 
the Fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon, which simultaneously 
extended the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Constantinople, though 
this was specifically challenged by Pope Leo I, who strongly objected. 
Even St. Augustine agreed, however, that “God permitted Con- 
stantine to found another city like a daughter of Rome herself.” 
Byzantine writers regularly called their city “New Rome.” Though 
they were Greeks writing in Greek, they always referred to them- 
selves as “Romans” (Rhomaioi), never as “Hellenes,” which had 
come to mean “pagans.” Constantinople had become the capital 
of a state that regarded itself as ecumenical, or universal, embracing 
the whole inhabited world. Again and again throughout the cen- 
turies the writers of Constantinople claimed that the city was stronger 
and more vigorous than the old Rome. The court poet writing the 
epithalamium for the wedding of Manuel I (1143-1180) to the 
princess of the Holy Roman Empire, Bertha of Sulzbach, says: 


If Old Rome supplied the bride, you [i.e., Byzantium or New Rome] 
supplied the bridegroom, and since “the head of the woman is the man” 
[1 Cor. 11, 3] so are you too the head, and the Old Rome only a limb 


of yours. 


And from the West the versus Romae lament: “Flourishing Con- 
stantinople is called New Rome; Old Rome, they art falling, both 
walls and ways of life [moribus et muris].”® 

After Constantine, the emperor is of course no longer God, but 
he is the earthly reflection of the single God in heaven, divinely 
ordained, and as time passes he is bound by a code of etiquette so 
complicated and rigid that every waking moment is governed by its 
particular protocol. Fountainhead of law and justice, master of his 
subjects, who are called by a term that literally means slaves, he 
needs to consult with no one, but resides in a sacred palace, set apart. 
Equal to the Apostles, he presides over the councils of the Church 
and gives the force of law to the decisions of the ecclesiastics. Some- 
times he even pronounces on matters of dogma without consulting 
the opinion of the bishops. When he does so, he may fairly be 
called Caesaro-papist, since he is literally acting both as Caesar 
and as Pope. But even when he takes council with the bishops, his 
Church remains a department of state. Seldom in the long course 
of Byzantine history is an emperor successfully challenged by a 
patriarch, and very seldom do we find the proposition that in the 
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West becomes a commonplace of papal theory: that the wielder of 
the spiritual power, the patriarch, should be regarded as equal to 
the emperor, a claim that logically leads directly to an assertion of 
superiority. (The idea did appear in the ninth-century law book 
called the Epanagoge, in a passage probably written by the Patriarch 
Photius, but it had little impact on Byzantine thinking or action.®) 

It is true that in practice the emperor often fails to force through 
policies that might offend the religious susceptibilities of the people 
of Constantinople; it is true that when he disobeys the divine laws 
the people have the sanction of revolution; it is true that the throne 
eventually becomes the prize in a struggle between the landed aristo- 
crats and the imperial bureaucracy; and true that in the period just 
before the successful overturn of the empire by the Crusaders in 
1204, the power of the central government has weakened, local 
anarchy prevails, and hated Western influences are penetrating 
everywhere. But these developments take place in the harsh world 
of actuality: the Byzantine theory of the state does not alter, and 
its ecumenical claims are put forward with the same calm assurance 
during the two centuries after the Greeks have recaptured their 
capital in 1261 and while their empire is in fact little more than 
another Balkan state. 

It is little wonder, perhaps, that in the period of Byzantine greatness 
the image of the Byzantine state should have exerted a compelling 
attraction on all the barbarian peoples; it is startling that the image 
lost little of its power even after the reality had faded, and that 
Bulgarians, Serbs, and Russians were held as spellbound by it in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as they and others had been 
five hundred years earlier. 

Between the Second Rome and the First the sources of disagree- 
ment were many. In their desperate efforts to solve the theological 
controversies of the first Christian centuries—controversies in which 
expressions of views contrary to those put forward in Constantinople 
thinly veiled the national hatred of the restless Egyptians or Syrians 
for their Greek rulers—the Byzantine emperors often encountered 
grave opposition from the Popes, who did not understand (or, in 
some cases, want to understand) the imperial political problems 
in the East. So the schism over Zeno’s efforts to appease the Mono- 
physites in the last quarter of the fifth century was followed by the 
troubles over Justinian’s attempt to legislate on dogma in the middle 
of the sixth century, and by renewed hostility over Heraclius’ last 
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efforts before the Arab conquests in the seventh century. And when 
the image-breakers put their candidates on the throne in the eighth 
century, and the Popes opposed their views, the emperors subtracted 
southern Italy and Illyricum, with their rich revenues, from papal 
jurisdiction, and gave the quarrel between the First Rome and the 
Second real political and economic content. 

To these issues was added, in time, the growing discovery, easily 
exploited for purposes of propaganda, that different practices had 
grown up in the Eastern and Western churches. So in the ninth 
century for the first time it became a burning issue that the Latin 
church of the West had “added” to the creed the word filioque, “and 
from the Son,” with reference to the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
who in the Greek church proceeds from the Father only. These 
issues, some major, some minor, multiplied until in 1054 one of the 
periodic controversies over them culminated in a break that proved 
permanent. Among the issues was that of the azymes: the West 
used unleavened bread for the communion wafer, the East leavened 
bread. The Greeks argued that the yeast in the leaven of their 
communion bread symbolized the human nature that the Word of 
God had assumed when taking flesh. To use unleavened bread was 
to deny the human nature of Christ. This was the heresy of Apol- 
linaris of Laodicea, and the Roman church was guilty of it. And this 
is what Philotheus meant when he said that the church of the Old 
Rome “fell because of the Apollinarian heresy.” Actually, of course, 
the church of Old Rome had not fallen, nor has it fallen yet; but it 
was convenient for Philotheus’ argument to assert that it had. 


I 


At the end of the tenth century, the Prince of Kiev, Vladimir, 
accepted Christianity from Byzantium. The Kievan princes were 
members of a group of Scandinavian origin, ruling over a Slavic 
population. They shared with the Germans the tradition of the 
war-band, Tacitus’ old comitatus, the Gefolge—in Russian, druzhina. 
The members of the war-band had the traditional right to be 
consulted on major questions, and they also enjoyed the celebrated 
right of departure to serve some other prince whenever they were 
sufficiently discontented. Nothing could be more unlike the pattern 
of Byzantine autocracy. Despite the important cultural influences 
that entered Russia with Christianity and imbued the new church 
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with Byzantine traditions, Kiev did not borrow extensively from the 
Byzantine imperial ideology; indeed, its dynastic ties were largely 
Western. Only toward the very end of the Kievan state, in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, do we find in literature the first 
traces of this borrowing: one of the Russian chronicle texts takes 
over a passage about the good prince from a rather pedestrian and 
conventional sixth-century Byzantine work by Agapetus on the 
proper character of a ruler.’ 

So it is not until a much later period, after the collapse of the 
Kievan state, under pressure from outside forces and as the result 
of internal fragmentation, and after the long years of Tatar domina- 
tion, during which much of Russia was largely cut off from Western 
influences, that we find emerging in the princes of Moscow the 
dynasty to which both the political theory of the heritage of Rome 
and the political practice of the Byzantine autocrat would make their 
appeal. First as agents of the Tatar khan, the princes of Moscow 
profited by the connection to assess Tatar weaknesses; then they 
emerged as national champions against the Tatars: a grasping, able 
line of princes who established the principle of primogeniture, 
expanded their territorial holdings, and consolidated their power. 

Watching this process, the Russian church singled out the princes 
of Moscow as its most promising allies. In 1326 the Metropolitan 
chose Moscow as his official residence, and advised the Prince that 
if he would build a church of the Virgin and bury him in that church, 
the city would become celebrated above all other Russian cities, 
and that its resident bishops would help him defeat his enemies. 
A few years later, in 1339, the scribe of a manuscript of the Gospels 
was already comparing the prince of Moscow to the Byzantine 
emperors Constantine, Justinian, and Manuel Comnenus: the Rus- 
sian church was beginning to seek in the only tradition it knew, that 
of Byzantium, for precedents to make great the prince whom it had 
decided to support and on whom its own future depended. More 
and more the complexion of the church itself was becoming Russian; 
after the Tatar invasions the metropolitan was more and more 
frequently a native Russian; direct communication with Byzantium 
had ceased to be easy, for during the fourteenth century the Byzan- 
tines themselves were beset by the Turks. 

In 1393 we find the Patriarch of Constantinople himself complain- 
ing to the Prince of Moscow that the Russians pay insufficient honor 
to the Byzantine Emperor: 
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Once more with grief I have heard that your highness has said certain 
things about the Emperor in derogation. . . . That is bad. The Emperor 
is not like local and provincial rulers and sovereigns. The Emperors con- 
voked the ecumenical councils; by their own laws they sanctioned what 
the divine canons said about the correct dogmas and the ordering of the 
Christian life; they determined by their decrees the order of the episcopal 
sees and set up their boundaries. The church ordained the Emperor, 
anointed him, and consecrated him Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Romans, that is, of all Christians. My most exalted and holy autocrat 
is by the of God the eternal and orthodox defender and avenger of 
the church. It is not possible for Christians to have a church and not to 
have an Emperor.® 





This lesson in Byzantine political theory did not inspire the Russians 
to render fuller obedience to distant Constantinople, itself now 
nearly powerless. But the lesson was not lost: the ambitious 
Muscovite church and state were learning what it was to be absolute. 
So long as the Byzantine Empire lasted, the Second Rome was in 
being, and Moscow could hardly claim to have superseded it. Two 
crucial events of the fifteenth century, however, made possible the 
development of the complete ideology. At the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence, in 1439, the representatives of the Byzantine Empire, now 
under intolerable pressure from the Turks, agreed to a new union 
with Rome, officially ending the schism. They did this, of course, 
with the utmost reluctance, in the hope of obtaining from the West 
sufficient help against the enemy. As in the case of the other 
official attempts at reunion with the Roman church, Byzantine public 
opinion repudiated it. Although the Russian representative at the 
council, the Greek Isidore of Kiev, accepted the union, he was 
repudiated too. In 1441 Tsar Vassily II ousted him, declaring that 
the old faith had been altered by the agreement with Rome, and 
that the dreadful teachings of the filioque and the unleavened bread 
must not be allowed to corrupt the faith.® The ouster of Isidore 
virtually put the Russian church and empire out of communion with 
Constantinople, which now stood charged with dealing with schis- 
matics. Only a dozen years later, in 1453, came the vengeance of 
the Lord some Russians had been predicting: the Turks took Con- 
stantinople and put an end to the Byzantine Empire. The Second 
Rome had disappeared: the gates had been hewn down by the infidel 
Turks, the Byzantines had been punished for their agreement with 
Rome. It was also clear who must be their successors. 
In Russia, as everywhere else in the Christian world, the fall of 
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Constantinople made a deep impression. A certain Nestor, a Russian 
who had been converted to Islam and was actually present in the 
Turkish armies outside the city, reported that during the siege he 
had seen a great flame burst from the dome of Saint Sophia and 
rise up into the air: this was proof that the grace of God had 
abandoned Byzantium. Fables figuring the eventual victory of 
Christianity over Islam circulated widely, despite the temporary 
triumph of the Muslims; prophecies were rife, and one effort to 
interpret obscure passages in Ezekiel even led to a prediction that 
it was the Russians who were destined to rescue Constantinople in 
the end, after 365 years of bondage.!° Though these ideas may not 
have had much practical effect at the time (there was no thought, 
for example, of a Russian attack on the formidable Ottoman Turks), 
the Russian church at least as early as 1461 echoed the old Byzantine 
political theory of the emperor in its description of Vassily II as 


the man chosen by God, beloved by God, respected by God, enlightened 
by God, and sent by God, who governs you in the righteous ways of laws 
appointed by God, that divinely wise student of the holy law, only sup- 
porter of the true Orthodoxy, invested by God and ruling in his greatness, 
Vassily, crowned by God in his orthodoxy, Tsar of all Rus.1! 


Ivan III, son of this Vassily, in 1472 married Sophia (or Zoé) 
Palaeologina, niece of the last Byzantine emperor—a marriage 
curiously enough sponsored in the first instance by the Pope, who 
hoped that Sophia, as the representative of the recently concluded 
union between the Greek and Latin churches, would bring Russia 
over to Rome. When Sophia set out for Russia, the Pope gave her a 
splendid retinue headed by a papal legate, who wore a scarlet robe, 
had a crucifix carried before him in the Roman manner, and did not 
venerate the icons. As the procession approached Moscow, the news 
spread that a schismatic churchman was about to arrive. An 
assembly of Russian nobles was held to debate whether to receive 
him; the deciding argument was provided by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow: 

Such honors [he said to Ivan III] may not be rendered to a legate of the 


Pope. If he comes in one gate of your city of Moscow preceded by his 
cross, I, your spiritual father, will leave by another.1? 


Messengers set out at once, and forced the legate to abandon his 
cross, Sophia herself intervening against him. Here the homeless 
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daughter of the conquered Second Rome, sponsored by the splendid 
Renaissance prince who was Pope of the First Rome, symbolically 
repudiated him and accepted the Orthodox and Byzantine principles 
of the nascent and still unavowed Third Rome—then little more 
than a collection of log huts huddled together in the boundless plain, 
lacking the characteristic towers and domes with which she and her 
husband and the Italian architects they imported would soon begin 
to embellish it. 

Among the Byzantine sources, one most suggestive phrasing of the 
feeling of superiority of the Second Rome over the First is to be 
found in a twelfth-century verse chronicler, Constantine Manasses, 
writing, like all ancient chroniclers, a complete history of the world 
since creation. When he comes to the sack of Rome by the Vandals 
in 455, some 700 years before his own day, he describes its horrors 
and then remarks: 


This is what happened to Old Rome. Ours, however [i.e., Constan- 
tinople], flourishes, thrives, is strong and young. May it continue to grow 
eternally, O Lord of all, since it has so great an Emperor, whose light 
shines far abroad, victor in a thousand battles, Manuel, the golden glowing 
scarlet rose, with whose brillance a thousand suns cannot compare. 


Two centuries after it was written, the chronicle of Manasses was 
one of those Byzantine books translated into Slavonic in neighboring 
Bulgaria, at a time when Byzantium was weakening and Bulgaria 
was enjoying a revival. When the translator reached the passage 
about the sack of Rome, he yielded to the obvious temptation. The 
Vandal sack, he said, happened to Old Rome, but then he attributed 
to the Bulgarian capital, Timovo, and the Bulgarian Tsar, Asen 
Alexander, all the glory that Manasses had reserved for Constanti- 
nople and the Emperor Manuel: 


This happened to Old Rome, but our new imperial city flourishes, 
thrives, is strong and young. It will remain so to the end of time because 
it is under the dominion of the high Tsar of the Bulgarians, the generous, 
the noble, the friend of the monk, the great Tsar, Asen Alexander, whose 
lordship cannot be outshone by numberless suns. 


In one of the manuscripts there is even a portrait of Asen Alexander 
dressed in full Byzantine imperial regalia, receiving a crown from 
an angel. Before Bulgaria fell to the Turks in the late fourteenth 
century, the Manasses chronicle, as well as other literary monuments, 
had been transmitted direct to Russia in a new wave of that South 
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Slavic cultural influence to which Muscovite culture and ideology 
owed so much. By 1512, we have it in a version in which the native 
Russian scribe has yielded to the temptation that beset his Bulgarian 
predecessor, and has ascribed to Moscow and to Ivan III the role 
claimed for the Byzantines by Manasses. The elements needed for 
the ideology expressed by Philotheus of Pskov are now all present: 
the political theory of the Third Rome is complete.’* In fact, he may 
himself have written the words of the Russian version. 

In the years after Philotheus, of course, the doctrine received a 
variety of elaborations and adornments, refinements and additions. 
Philotheus himself once represented the church as the woman of 
Revelations 12: 1, “clothed with the sun and the moon under her 
feet and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” She had fled from 
Old Rome because of the heresy of the unleavened bread, but had 
found no peace in New Rome because its church had united with 
the Latins. “But then she fled to the Third Rome, that is Moscow 
in new great Russia. Now she shines, the holy apostolic church, 
more brightly than the sun in the whole world and the great and 
pious Russian Tsar alone protects her.”'* In one of the cycles of 
popular stories, there appear the insignia of empire, originally 
belonging to Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon himself, and transferred in 
a carnelian (or sardonyx ) box to Byzantium, and thence by Vladimir, 
ancestor of the tsars of Moscow, to Kiev. Here the storyteller pushes 
the roots of Muscovite imperial legitimacy back into the Old Testa- 
ment period, in accordance with the deep and widespread interest 
of the Russians in the Old Testament. In the “Legend of the Princes 
of Vladimir,” written down in the late fifteenth century, we find the 
Emperor Augustus sending his entirely legendary brother Prus to 
the banks of the Vistula to organize that part of the world; fourteen 
generations later the Russians invite Prus’s direct descendant Rurik 
to come and rule over them; and of course the. Muscovite tsars are 
‘directly descended from Rurik. Here, too, material regalia—a piece 
of the True Cross and the Byzantine imperial crown—enter the story, 
as presents sent to the tsar by the Byzantine emperor, who begs to 
be left in peace. 

The “Legend” identifies the tsar receiving the insignia as Vladimir 
(972-1015), adding that after he received them he took the name 
Monomakh, after the Byzantine Emperor Constantine Monomachus. 
Of course, like the rest of the account, this is pure fable: Constantine 
IX Monomachus (1042-1055) reigned several decades later than 
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Vladimir, who never took the name Monomakh; while the true 
Vladimir Monomakh (1113-1125) reigned a half-century later still, 
and got his name from his Byzantine mother. Uneasy because of 
their own defiance of chronology, the Russian storytellers invented 
the additional feature that the regalia were not to be used until such 
time as God should send a worthy ruler to the Russians. Later still, 
they shifted the name of the Byzautine imperial donor to Alexius | 
(1081-1118), a true contemporary of Monomakh. In the sixteenth 
century, the Muscovite tsars began to be invested on their coronation 
with a short cap and jacket of Byzantine manufacture, which were 
declared to be the actual objects sent so many centuries earlier by 
Constantine Monomachus, and held in reserve until now. They were 
in fact used down to the coronation of Nicholas II in 1894, and were 
regarded as the living “proof” of the truth of the legends. Here 
then, in false genealogies of a kind first popularized by the South 
Slavs, who also claimed Augustus or Constantine the Great as 
ancestors of their rulers, and in regalia and myths about regalia, the 
church disseminated the fictions that helped establish the Tsar. On 
the one hand, the Prus legend is solemnly cited as historic fact in 
a treaty with the Poles; on the other, popular ballads proclaim about 
the tsar (in this case, Ivan the Terrible, 1534-1584): “I brought the 
regalia from Tsargrad [Constantinople],/ Put on the imperial purple,/ 
Took the mace of Empire in hand./ I shall drive the traitors out of 
Moscow.”?> So the ideology penetrated into the popular conscious- 
ness at all levels of sophistication. 

Nor did the church neglect itself. Simultaneously it went back 
to an old and spurious claim, originally invented by the Byzantines 
for the church of Constantinople, that the Apostle Andrew, the 
first-called, the elder brother of Peter, who had introduced Peter 
to Our Lord, had undertaken a mission to the Scythians. He had 
blessed the site where Kiev would rise, and had declared that this 
Russian land would in the far-distant future maintain the true faith. 
So the churchmen provided for their own institution a direct claim 
to apostolic foundation, and that by Peter’s elder brother.1* What 
more could one ask for the center of orthodoxy, the only possessor 
of the truth in all the world? 


Ill 


It remains to suggest some of the ways in which the new ideology 
affected Russian political behavior. After Ivan III and Sophia had 
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been married in 1472, he used the title “tsar” (almost surely derived 
from “Caesar” ), and adopted the Byzantine double-headed eagle as 
the symbol of the Russian monarchy. Though actually a fairly distant 
relative, Sophia called herself heiress to Byzantium, and signed -an 
embroidery “Empress of Byzantium.” Like the Byzantine emperors, 
Ivan was crowned with imperial splendor; he made his sons co-rulers 
during his lifetime; he began to use the title samoderzhets, the precise 
equivalent of the Byzantine autokrator, the man who rules by himself, 
the autocrat. The imperial couple built the Kremlin, the Muscovite 
version of the Byzantine sacred palace, the residence set apart, where 
the emperor lived. Ivan began to isolate himself and to make 
decisions without consulting his nobles. He began to deny them 
the right to depart and serve another master. He punished them for 
protesting against his autocratic behavior. 

So under Ivan the older Kievan Scandinavian relationship between 
ruler and fellow warriors was replaced by the imperial pattern 
suitable to the supreme master of the Christian world. The nobles 
of course objected, and went on objecting. Indeed, one of the most 
frequently repeated themes in Russian political life, for three cen- 
turies after Ivan III, was the noble’s claim that he had a right to be 
consulted. When one of the leading Russian boyars, Prince Kurbsky, 
fled in the 1560's, from Ivan IV (the Terrible), he claimed that he 
was exercising the ancient right of departure, and wrote polemical 
pamphlets demanding that the tsar consult his nobles as a matter 
of right. In his response, Ivan referred to all his subjects by the 
word that means slaves. He strengthened his ringing affirmation of 
absolutism on the Byzantine pattern by opening a reign of terror 
against the great nobles. 

In 1606, when a certain Prince Shuysky, representative of the class 
of the great boyars, managed to become tsar briefly during the 
so-called “Time of Troubles,” the oligarchy whom he represented 
extracted from him the promise to consult with them, and not to 
punish them arbitrarily. Even after Peter the Great (1689-1725) had 
to all appearances riveted the shackles of universal state service upon 
all the nobility, regardless of their origin, the boyars of ancient birth 
emerged again after his death. In 1730 they imposed on the new 
Empress Anne as a condition for her mounting the throne, a set of 
“articles” that revealed how little their program had changed: she 
promised to consult them—that is to say, a small council of 
great nobles—before taking any fundamental decisions. For a few 
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brief weeks, until Anne realized that the newer military-service gentry 
would support her against the boyars of ancient birth, she governed 
according to the “articles.” Then she tore them up. When Catherine 
the Great called her legislative commission in 1766 and the repre- 
sentatives of the different classes had their opportunity to put 
forward their views on Russian life in general, Prince Shcherbatov— 
far from a reactionary, indeed later a great admirer of George Wash- 
ington—advanced opinions and claims in no way different from those 
of Prince Kurbsky two centuries earlier. Despite the repeated blows 
dealt to the old boyars—by Ivan IV; by the Time of Troubles, in 
which they were discredited as the friends of Poland; by Peter the 
Great, who forced them to amalgamate as a class with the upstart 
service gentry; and by the foreign advisers of Peter’s successors— 
the old Kievan tradition died extremely hard. 

Despite boyar objections (and, of course, there was no parallel to 
this in Byzantium ), the autocracy, new in the fifteenth century, was 
even then firmly established in Russia. We find Ivan III in 1489 
writing to the Austrian emperor, whose subject, Poppel, had just 
discovered Russia, and who had injudiciously offered to give Ivan 
a royal crown: 


By God’s grace we have been lords in our land since the days of our 
earliest ancestors. God has elevated us to the same position which they 
held, and we beg him to grant us and our children our rulership in eternity 
as now. We have never wished for and do not wish for confirmation of 


this from any other source.!* 


When a German traveler, Herberstein, visited Moscow under Vassily 
III (1505-1534), Philotheus’ Tsar, son of Ivan III, he comments: 


In the power which he exercises over his subjects he easily outstrips 
the rulers of the whole world. He makes use of his authority in spiritual 
as well as temporal affairs; he freely and of his own will decides concerning 
the lives and property of everybody; of the councilors whom he has, none 
is of such authority that he dares to disagree or in any way to resist. They 
say publicly that the will of the prince is the will of God.1§ 


Ivan the Terrible's arbitrary autocratic rule hardly needs comment. 
And despite the anguish of the autocracy and the nation during the 
Time of Troubles (1605-1613) and the appearance of a kind of 
national assembly, the zemsky sobor, which tided Russia over the 
dynastic break and elected a new dynasty in 1613, the autocracy as 
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such remained unchallenged. By the end of the seventeenth century, 
the zemsky sobor had disappeared. 

In their relations with the church, the tsars outdid the Byzantine 
emperors. In 1589, when the Metropolitan of Moscow was made 
patriarch, the Patriarch of Constantinople himself performed the 
consecration, and spoke in the very words of Philotheus of Pskov: 


Since the old Rome fell because of the Apollinarian heresy, and the 
Second Rome, which is Constantinople, is possessed by the godless Turks 
[the masters of the speaker himself], thy great Russian Tsardom, pious 
Tsar... is the Third Rome .. . and thou alone under heaven art called 
the Christian Tsar in the whole world for all Christians; and therefore 
this very act of establishing the Patriarchate will be accomplished accord- 
ing to God's will. . . . 


Even the exceptions prove the rule. Twice in the seventeenth 
century the tsar granted the patriarch the title of “Great Sovereign,” 
together with major political responsibilities. But the episodes came 
about almost by accident. In the first case, the patriarch actually was 
the tsar’s own father, and had almost been elected to the throne some 
fifteen years before his son. In the second case, Tsar Alexis Romanov 
(1645-1676) admired and trusted his Patriarch Nikon. But Nikon 
had read the wrong Byzantine book, the Epanagoge, with its intro- 
duction by Photius, which led him to claim temporal as well as 
spiritual supremacy over the tsar, actually quoting Photius’ own 
words written eight centuries earlier. 

This sounded the unmistakable danger signal. Not only was Nikon 
deposed—thus prcving dramatically that the power remained in the 
hands of the tsar—but Tsar Alexis Romanov’s own son, Peter the 
Great, eventually (1721) went so far as to abolish the patriarchate 
as an institution, declaring that he did so in order that no second 
Nikon might ever arise to make such claims again: 


For the common people [says Peter's decree] do not understand the 
difference between the spiritual power and that of the autocrat; but, 
dazzled by the splendor and glory of the highest pastor, they think he is 
a second sovereign of like power with the autocrat or even more, and that 
the spiritual post is another and better sovereignty. If then there should 
be any difference of opinion between the Patriarch and the Tsar, it might 
easily happen that the people, perhaps misled by designing persons, should 
take the part of the Patriarch in the mistaken belief that they were fighting 
for God’s cause.1® 
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For the patriarch, he substituted the “clerical college” or the Holy 
Synod, a committee of bishops that soon came under the direction 
of a lay procurator. Here the principle of Caesaro-papism triumphed 
as it had never done at Byzantium. 

I am well aware that some scholars minimize the importance of 
Byzantine influence in helping to shape Muscovite absolutism, and 
point instead to the Tatar khanate, for so long the overlord of all 
northeast Russia, including Moscow, as supplying the model for 
autocracy. Nor would I exclude the importance of the Tatar prece- 
dents. Yet the weight of the evidence seems to me overwhelming 
that the church’s doctrine of the Third Rome and its popularization 
of Byzantine political theory, stimulated by the Byzantine marriage 
of Ivan III, gave the princes of Moscow precisely the ideological 
assistance they needed in transforming themselves into autocrats. 
Indeed, much of Moscow's success in overcoming the Tatars 
depended precisely upon the fact that the Muscovite princes could 
put themselves forward as the champions of Christianity and of 
Russia. If it was indeed the Tatar khan on whom they were modeling 
themselves, can one contest the fact that Byzantine ideology enabled 
them to succeed? And if, as seems to me more likely, it was rather 
the vanished supreme master of the Christian oikoumene, the emperor 
of Rome or of Byzantium, whom they were aping, was not his 
political theory all the more essential to their success? 

Finally, one may note the way in which the ideology of autocracy 
establishes its own tyranny: if a state rests on generally accepted 
assumptions, it is almost impossible to challenge those assumptions 
without damaging the structure of the state. As Russian history 
passes before us, even those tsars of the greatest good will and most 
liberal tendencies find themselves in a way the prisoners of Muscovite 
ideology. Catherine II and her grandson Alexander I play at being 
liberals, but neither can be sure of anything in the end except 
the tsars’ divinely appointed mission. Catherine’s admiration for 
Montesquieu and Beccaria and Blackstone vanishes like a puff of 
smoke in the first drafty current of air from the French Revolution; 
she toughens and becomes reactionary, murmuring something 
reminiscent of Herberstein about the huge size of her dominions 
and the unsuitability of any except an autocratic government. 

Alexander's tricolor cockade, sported on the day the Bastille fell, 
was a young man’s whim. As tsar, he and his Secret Committee of 
intimates, including the young Stroganov, an ex-member in good 
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standing of the Jacobin Club of Paris, found themselves hesitant to 
do much except smoke cigars and drink brandy after dinner; 
Speransky’s careful plan for subordinating the tsar to the law died 
aborning; it was Madame de Kriidener and Metternich who eventu- 
ally prevailed over Alexander, filling him full of satisfying mysticism, 
manifest destiny, and legitimacy; and it was the brutal Arakcheev 
who in the end administered the domains of this autocrat malgré lui. 
In the two centuries after Peter the Great, only Alexander II, under 
the lash of circumstances, ever made a serious attempt to modify 
the social and political institutions associated with autocracy, and 
he was assassinated before he could consolidate his work. 

Meanwhile the positive supporters of autocracy were never silent. 
In the Slavophiles it found a kind of advocacy that even won many 
liberals. Repudiating as alien the “materialistic” West and all its 
ways, as well as Peter the Great, who had wanted to “corrupt” the 
purity of Russian institutions, they proclaimed the unique virtues of 
Byzantine Christianity, longed for a paternal and responsible 
autocracy that had in fact never existed, and urged a revival of the 
zemsky sobor with which the ruler might consult, instead of the 
creation of a parliament that might serve as a check upon him. It is 
arresting to turn to the works of Pobedonostsev, tutor and intellectual 
preceptor of the last two tsars, setting down at the turn of the 
twentieth century an impassioned defense of the purest theory of 
divinely ordained absolutism. It is fantastic to discover that Empress 
Alexandra, wife of Nicholas II, writing (in the English that all 
Victoria's grandchildren preferred) to her beloved husband at the 
front during the First World War: 


... thank God our Emperor is an Autocrat . . . only you must show 
more power and decision. 

How they all need to feel an iron will & hand—it has been a reign of 
gentleness & now must be the one of power & firmness—you are the Lord & 
Master in Russia & God Almighty placed you there & they shall bow 
down before your wisdom & firmness, enough of kindness, wh. they were 
not worthy of & thought they could hoist you around their finger. . 
Lovy you must be firm... . 

You are the head & protector of the Church. . . . Show your fist, chastisen 
isc]. be the master and the lord, you are the Autocrat & they dare not 
orget it. 

... they are nothing and you are all, anointed by God. Be Peter the 
Great, John the Terrible, Emperor Paul—crush them all under you. . . .2° 
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Silly though the Empress was (“now don't you laugh, noughty [sic] 
one,” she appends to the last injunction), these letters (written in 
1915 and 1916, while the Russian forces were dying in their millions 
on the front, while the hapless and dedicated Duma politicians and 
civil servants strove to combat the corruption and intrigue that 
centered round her friend Rasputin ), none the less reflect her deeply 
felt convictions— and she had enormous personal influence. On the 
the very eve of the Revolution of 1917, the Muscovite ideology still 
flourished. 

Even the masses of the Russian population, tried though they so 
often were beyond bearing and to the point of revolt, in a curious way 
subscribe to the ideology. So the earlier uprisings (Bolotnikov’s in 
1605, Razin’s in 1676, Pugachev's in 1773, to mention only three) 
take on the same pattern: discontented serfs combine with unruly 
Cossack frontiersmen; they burn the manor houses and kill the land- 
lords and officials. But the rebels never proclaim that the tsar must 
go, or direct their forces against him. Either they maintain that 
the tsar is on their side and would be horrified if he only knew what 
crimes his officials and the landlords have been perpetrating, or 
their leaders announce that they are in fact the tsar: false Dmitris, 
false Alexises, false Peter III’s on their way to join their loving 
Catherine, and the like. In 1825, fifty years after Pugachev, who had 
gone the way of the others despite his intellectual superiority and 
strategic ability, when the Decembrists, in accordance with the 
liberal principles they had learned in France, start a revolution 
from above, they find that they must lie to the troops and revolt in 
the name of the “legitimate” Tsar Constantine in Warsaw, for whom 
they have no more liking than for Nicholas I himself. When 
Muraviev-Apostol, of the southern branch of the revolutionary 
society, reads aloud to the peasants in a Ukrainian village a ringing 
denunciation of the Tsar, and declares that Christ and Christ alone 
can be the proper ruler, the peasants inquire in bewilderment what 
tsar it is to whom they should take their oath. And fifty years later 
still, in the 1870's, when the idealistic Western-oriented reformers 
and revolutionaries “go to the people” and dedicate themselves to 
the welfare of the peasantry and try to educate them as to their 
grievances against the tsar, the peasants turn the Populists over to 
the tsar’s police by the hundred. 

Is it too much to say that the adoption, at the end of the Tatar 
period and the beginning of the tsardom, of a Byzantine imperial 
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ideology in some measure helped determine the character of the 
rulers’ own behavior, and shaped their own and their people's atti- 
tudes toward the nature of their society and the role of the autocrat 


within it? 
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World Interpretation and Self- 


Interpretation: Some Basic Patterns 


ERNST 'TOPITSCH 


THE ENORMOUSLY VARIED conceptions and postulates by which 
human beings have tried to understand their environment and them- 
selves have not lent themselves either to classification in accordance 
with a single principle, or to a derivation from a single principle. 
Nevertheless, a group of thought models has emerged. And, although 
it can in no way claim exclusiveness, it has played an important part 
in the development of mythology as well as of philosophy. The 
examination of these models in this essay may be useful toward a 
better understanding of the methods by which we look for an 
interpretation of the world and of ourselves, as well as toward the 
elimination of numerous pseudo problems that still exist in tradi- 
tional philosophy as remnants of prescientific thought patterns. 


I 


Man for the most part conceives of what is remote, unknown, 
or difficult to understand in terms of what is near, well known, and 
self-evident. As a rule, this is the significant factor in practical 
life as well as in anything that is emotionally effective.1 That is to 
say, it is the most striking and impressive vital, social, and artistic 
processes and productions that most often serve as explanations by 
analogy for the universe as a system. Thus the world may appear 
as a social structure, a family, a clan, or a state ruled by a king and 
ordered in accordance with a law. Or it may be manifested as a 
work of art, a building, or a city; or as a divine musical instrument 
resounding in the harmony of the spheres. These and similar con- 
ceptions play an important part in mythology, and especially in the 
astral myths of the great cultures of antiquity, from Egypt to China. 
Furthermore, they may be found to be still prevalent today among 
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primitive races. Here the phylogenetic and ontogenetic findings 
agree. For example, in his psychology of development, Jean Piaget 
has shown that the child also conceives of the world as existing in 
analogical relation to his wishes and actions, his social connections, 
and his handling of things in general. 

Not only are certain conceptual images from the domain of social 
and productive action projected outward into the universe, but also 
the cosmos itself in this anthropomorphic interpretation may be 
retrojected into its original image, that of human action. The ter- 
restrial state and terrestrial law must be assimilated to, or modeled 
upon, the cosmic state and law; the human ruler is the image, the 
son or deputy of the divine ruler of the world. Places of worship 
and cities are built according to the model of the supposed “world 
edifice” or “heavenly city,” and music should be an echo of “the 
harmony of the spheres.” 

Such conceptions were developed in the major cultures of the 
ancient East to become a mythology of great power and influence; 
in the Hellenistic age they fused with Greek thought; and they had 
their repercussions in Europe far on into the New Era. The concep- 
tion of the ecclesiastical edifice as an image of the “Heavenly 
Jerusalem” or even of the cosmos was still familiar to the architects 
of the Gothic period and the Renaissance, so that an unbroken tradi- 
tion leads from the Solar Kingdom of Egypt to that of Louis XIV. 
Moreover, astrology (which for thousands of years, far from being 
mere superstition, was a conception of the world equal in rank to 
philosophy) was founded on the same process of projecting condi- 
tions of immediate earthly reality into the cosmos (as in the naming 
of the stars), and then of retrojecting the “macrocosmos” so inter- 
preted into the “microcosmos” of human existence. 

Whether the original doctrines of Greek philosophy were influenced 
by Oriental myths of this kind is not certain; but it is definitely 
established that the pre-Socratics employed these same models in 
forming their conception of the world. Thus the world is taken to 
be a state, similar to the Greek polis, or a well-organized farm, or an 
edifice designed in conformity with definite aesthetic principles. The 
atomistic system of Demokritos may have originated in technological 
conceptions—above all, those concerning the behavior and divisibility 
of matter—as well as the simple truth exemplified in architecture, 
namely, that out of the same stones various buildings can be con- 
structed, one after another. 
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The analogies borrowed from artistic creation were significant to 
both Plato and Aristotle, as many scientific investigators have realized. 
The Idea must not be regarded as a universal concept of neutral 
value, but as a paradigm, as a representative work project, which 
should imply a correspondence, just as a work of art corresponds 
to the artist’s plan. The Aristotelian dual concepts of form and 
matter, of potency and act, are likewise borrowed from artistic 
production. Above all, the interpretation of causality (the doctrine 
of four causes ) was based on the process followed in creative hand- 
craft, by which the master produced (efficit) a work according to 
a form (forma) planned by him for a definite purpose (finis) out 
of a given material (materia). Aristotle used these models and con- 
cepts not only in the realm of organic nature but also in the theory 
of knowledge and, to a certain extent, in logic. 

Thus the Aristotelian distinction between a passive, receptive intel- 
lect and an active, form-giving one (later called respectively nous 
pathetikos and nous potetikos) presupposes the technomorphic model 
of the formation of a material. Thomas Aquinas makes this distinc- 
tion: by the ability to work on the part of the active intellect 
(intellectus agens) and by the imparting of a form—represented by 
thought (species intelligibilis)the workman (the human being, or 
the soul) creates the work (the idea) out of a material (the passive 
intellect, or intellectus possibilis). These conceptual models were 
still effective even in Kant’s writings. In recent times T. W. Adorno 
has indicated the importance of the work process to the foundations 
of Hegel's metaphysics of knowledge.” 

Still more striking than in these rather special considerations is 
the effectiveness of the analogies borrowed from production and the 
social order in the outlining of extensive world conceptions. The 
Stoics in particular created a world picture of this kind by fusing 
certain Platonic and Aristotelian traditions with corresponding forms 
in the Oriental mythology of antiquity. At least in its fundamental 
characteristics, it remained a conclusive one for Christianity: the 
universe is a single, powerful state, organized in accordance with 
a rational law, governed by a divine ruler whose authority determines 
all events down to the minutest detail and whose principle is that 
of true justice. In another interpretation, it is a work of art, designed 
and constructed by a superhuman master or foreman. 

The tendency to interpret the cosmos and the individual alike as 
a picture, so to speak, of the social or technological modes of human 
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behavior sometimes overlaps another tendency: the antitype of human 
limitations and transitoriness, it gives rise to the idea of a perfect 
entity. This entity (the “Supreme Being” or however it may be 
termed), superior to all limitations such as the imperfections and 
frustrations typical of human existence, is above every form of will 
and activity, and ultimately even above man’s thought. It cannot 
be defined by means of concepts or comprehended through the 
medium of language; that would be incompatible with its perfection. 
Furthermore, it is beyond any kind of contaminating relation to the 
empirical world. The adherents of this doctrine, however, do not 
acknowledge that it owes its conception to the antitype of this 
empirical world. 

These hypotheses have engendered a number of problems. If the 
structure of the universe, of universal nature, or of human nature 
is subject to a “law of order” superior to all positive statutes, of what 
does this law consist? Furthermore, if a just Power dominates the 
cosmos without restriction, how can we account for injustice, and 
still more for the apparent irrationality of values in the world process? 
And if this Power represents the cause of all events and consequently 
of all human will and activity, how can the human being be respon- 
sible for his actions when in fact they are not his? Finally, if the 
divine entity transcends all human conception and is unrelated to 
the empirical world, how can one speak of it? What is its role in the 
exegesis of the world? 

Traditional metaphysics has for many centuries been occupied 
with such problems of natural law, with theodicy, with freedom of 
will and the analogia entis, yet it has never solved them. The reason 
is obvious as soon as the presuppositions are revealed. The first three 
problems are based on the projection of models, drawn from the 
domain of human activity, into the cosmos, and on their reflection 
from there onto this domain. If we abandon this typically pre- 
scientific way of explaining the world, these problems also disappear 
—the problem of freedom of will disappears in at least one of its 
numerous versions. The impossibility of solving the problem of the 
analogia entis may, in principle, be ascribed to the fact that the 
concept of the “most perfect entity” is founded on conceptions of 
perfection that contradict one another; and to the further fact that 
the postulate of perfection, of a being beyond human knowledge, 
comes into conflict with the desire for knowledge. 

The fact that these so-called eternal problems are pseudo 
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problems when seen from this point of view can be gathered 
from their history and from the methods used in dealing with 
them. For more than two millennia, a variety of socio-ethica] 
and political ideals and requirements, often in complete contradiction 
to one another, have been established under the title of “natural 
law,” without any success in settling this “plurality of natural laws” 
or even any likelihood of settling them. This must be ascribed quite 
simply to the fact that any arbitrary ethico-political postulate may be 
set forth as an expression of “universal law” or of “human nature” 
and then may be deduced from the latter subsequently—a fact of 
which the pioneer advocates of the various doctrines of natural law 
were by no means conscious. 

If, finally, the doctrine of natural law involves tautologies and 
vicious circles, then the problem of theodicy (or cosmodicy ) arises 
as a result of the presupposed contradiction existing between the 
assumption of the omnipotence of a just world principle (or one 
directed toward values of any sort) on the one hand, and on the 
other, the multiplicity of actual evils in the ordinary course of life. 
This unresolvable contradiction could be concealed only by modify- 
ing or rejecting, as inconspicuously as possible, at least one of the 
incompatible hypotheses. Thus either the omnipotence of the divine 
principle became restricted, or, alternatively, the attempt was made 
to deny the existence of evil. Precarious methods were sometimes 
adopted by arguing thus: reality and values must in any case 
coincide, and if it is impossible to adapt reality to values, then 
values must be adapted to reality. 

The fact that the ensuing conflict between theodicy and ethics 
never broke out in full force must be ascribed to the circumstance 
that the former was for the most part restricted to a contemplative 
reconciliation with, or adjustment to, the inevitability of evil, while 
in daily life the customary rules of moral conduct were complied 
with. Nevertheless, the divergence between practical ethics and a 
contemplative admiration of the cosmos (or of its ruler) has led to 
the most significant expression from the philosophical standpoint of 
the problem of the freedom of the will. On the one hand, the perfec- 
tion and sublimity of the cosmocrator implied omnipotence and 
universal causality; on the other, the thesis that sin was also caused 
by the cosmocrator threatened the foundations of morality. Here 
also the contradition was included in the premises, so that solution 
was impossible. It was necessary to be satisfied with the alternative 
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of making considerable concessions in respect to one or another of 
the postulates by way of illogical compromises. The case of the 
analogia entis (likewise unresolvable as a result of the contradiction 
in the premises ) was similarly dealt with. 


II 


Not only are thought patterns from the sphere of social production 
and reproduction in life projected into the cosmos, but they are also 
used in explaining the individual and are sometimes even introjected 
into the “soul”—if this expression of Freud's may be used in a some- 
what different sense. Since a smaller number of facts that can be 
objectively tested exist in this domain as compared with the physical 
world, fantastic speculations are rendered possible. But it must be 
emphasized that belief in the soul has never represented a single 
consistent doctrine, but rather a reservoir containing extremely 
varied ideas, which could be systematized only with great difficulty 
by priest-thinkers and philosophers. Although originally conceptions 
of the soul were probably modeled only in part, if at all, on social 
events, even in prehistoric times such conceptions were strongly 
influenced by social conditions. 

This is shown by the belief in the survival of the personality after 
death. In many cases, the kinship of the clan continues beyond the 
grave.® In so far as they are remembered, the deceased members, 
together with the living, constitute a unit with reciprocal rights and 
obligations. A deceased member of a family or clan is entitled to 
provisions and to deference on the part of the survivors. On the 
other hand, he can intervene in the fate of the living members, and 
above all, he can protect his clan in case of distress. The Greek cities 
had their protectors. In the German Middle Ages, when a settle- 
ment was exposed to peril from pagan invasion, the dead were said 
to have risen and averted the calamity. The conception of the life 
to come as a continuation of earthly social order has been kept alive 
in feudal and monarchical forms of society. The tombs of nobles and 
their rulers were provided with arms and servants, in order that 
even after death they might maintain a way of life consistent with 
their rank. If the Athenian democracy restricted pomp at the burial 
of nobles, the question was not merely one of “combating luxury,” 
but rather of depriving the dead of the means of continuing a 
privileged existence in the world to come. 
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With many peoples, moreover, survival after death represented 
a privilege of the nobility: only they were endowed with an immortal 
soul, whereas ordinary people had nothing to which to look forward. 
Even commoner was the differentiation of fate in the life to come 
from the point of view of rank and dignity: the souls of the nobles 
and the rulers ascended to heaven, but those of ordinary human 
beings were permitted only to stagnate in shadowy Hades. Among 
the Egyptians, survival after death was exclusively a privilege of 
lords and rulers, that is, those who could secure residence and 
maintenance throughout eternity by means of costly tombs and their 
appurtenances; the poor were merely buried in the sand without any 
offerings. In Egypt, the intimate association between the political 
system and a belief in the survival of the soul was additionally 
attested to by the fact that as soon as dignitaries received their 
appointments, they were honored by the king with the Ka, a special 
type of soul. In course of time this group of the privileged was 
expanded to include a wider range of social strata. 

As the “realm of the dead” took shape in conformity with the 
terrestrial state, the souls of common people were also allowed to 
enter the other world, in order that servants and administrative 
machinery should be at the disposition of rulers and officials even 
after death. China, the other great bureaucracy of the ancient world, 
also developed the idea of a “realm of the dead.” The ruler of Hades 
had his staff of subordinates and servants, like a great terrestrial 
potentate, and officiated at a tribunal of justice by apportioning 
rewards or punishments to the deceased souls. Thus a government 
of “dead souls” developed as a pendant to that of the living. 

The idea of the “tribunal of the dead,” one of the most important 
social elements of belief in the soul, had originally no meaning on 
the ethical plane. In Egypt, it was primarily the tribunal with which 
the dead menaced the violators of graves, and which ruled on 
whether the dead had been buried according to ritual, and also 
whether the deceased had performed his duties as dignitary. Only in 
course of time did the tribunal of the dead acquire a more and more 
pronounced moral character. The moralization of the conceptions 
of the hereafter did not always imply humanization. On the contrary: 
the penalties imposed by the tribunal of the next world were often 
based on the cruel jus talionis, on the desire for revenge on the part 
of persecuted religious communities that derived satisfaction from 
the assurance that in the next world their present persecutors would 
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suffer throughout eternity the agonies they had imposed on others. 

The belief in the transmigration of souls was also given a new 
moral interpretation. This belief arose from ethically neutral concep- 
tions, such as the hereditary nature of vital energy or the reincarna- 
tion of the dead in the newborn of their clan and—last but not least— 
the transmigration of the souls of the dead into animals and plants. 
Later on, this belief was invoked primarily to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction between the manifold injustices in earthly life on the 
one hand, and the idea of an equitable world order on the other. 
The disparity between merit and good fortune was explained as 
punishment for some offense committed in a previous existence, or 
else as the promise of compensation in a future reincarnation of the 
sufferer. Here, as elsewhere, the soul was an instrument of a function 
of society: the guilty subject, and the object of retaliation. 

In other respects, also, social thought patterns have been of 
importance to the development of ideas concerning the soul. Like 
the cosmos, the individual and his soul were interpreted in terms 
of the social hierarchy. The Pythagorean physician, Alkmaion of 
Kroton, conceived of human nature as analogous to the state; health 
was guaranteed by the equality of rights (isonomia) of the forces 
manifest in the body, whereas illness was caused by the autocracy 
(monarchia) of any one of these forces. In the writings of Demokritos 
(Fragm. B 34), both the individual and the cosmos represent cor- 
responding social hierarchies. Finally, Plato outlined in detail the 
picture of the “soul state.” For him (at least in the Republic and 
Timaios) the soul represented a hierarchical system consisting of 
the components of the soul, a system in which reason (logistikon) 
was supposed to rule over desire (epithymia), and the common 
people in the soul state, with the aid of a strong will (thymoeides), 
were similar to a police force (doryphoroi). If this order prevailed, 
then justice ruled. On the other hand, the revolt of the “lower 
spiritual forces” implied civil war (stasis) in the soul—or, more 
simply, evil. 

This “social model of the soul” continued to be effective in the 
history of philosophy, from Aristotle to the Stoics and neo-Platonists, 
and it is still to be discerned in such an enlightened thinker as 
Freud. With him the superego appears, to control and tyrannize 
over the ego. The function of the latter is in many ways similar to 
that of an executive manager of a large firm: it compromises, harmo- 
nizes, organizes, adapts, and encourages adaptation in other physical 
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domains. Furthermore, on the basis of examples derived from 
sociology, Freud shows that the extreme suppression of a minori 
of rebels effects the elimination not of the group itself but rather 
of its activities; this is more dangerous, since the activities are driven 
underground. As F. Hacker stated in a recent lecture, many funda- 
mental concepts of psychoanalysis seem influenced by specifically 
Austrian social conditions: 


Where else does a censorship exist or has ever existed in which— 
although it is incorruptible a strict—everything can be arranged in 
accordance with a definite purpose, or a police force which controls the 
frontiers between the conscious and the unconscious, but which relaxes 
during the night so far as to facilitate the smuggling of contraband goods 


—whereby dreams arise? 


It is tempting, and indeed necessary, to analyze the explanatory 
power and function of such conceptions more exhaustively than has 
been done hitherto. As G. H. Mead has pointed out, the human self 
and our interpretation of self are socially influenced to a high degree. 
Ideological motives, however, also play a considerable part in these 
questions. 

Many of these conceptions are not only introjected into the “soul” 
from the domain of social relations, but the idea of the “soul state” 
thus realized reacts upon society just as in the case of the “cosmic 
state.” Even the above-mentioned view of Alkmaion suggests that 
only the republic of nobles with its isonomia constitutes the “sane” 
and therefore the appropriate form of state, whereas monarchy 
represents a pathological and consequently an erroneous form. Plato 
makes this quite clear. He first places his ideal of the state in the 
“soul,” then claims that the human state must correspond to the “soul 
state.” Moreover, that ideology according to which the social order 
prevailing on this side of the grave is continued in the hereafter may 
react upon the social structure. But here the existing conditions are 
not always clear. This idea that a “compensatory justice” (or one 
that atones ) prevails in the other world—as compared with the belief 
that the privileges of the ruling classes persist beyond death—may 
be a revolutionary one; but on the other hand, it may serve in this 
world to prevent subjugated peoples from resorting to revolutionary 
measures. Max Weber has shown convincingly that the Indian doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls was closely connected with the 
caste system and tended to preserve it. 
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The impossibility of testing statements concerning destiny in the 
next world led to the same result as did the empty formulae of 
“natural law.” Up to a certain point, everyone could adapt these 
conceptions to his own desires and ends. The rich and powerful 
awaited a continuation of their seignorial existence, the poor and 
oppressed hoped for compensation for their misery, while the priests 
were certain they would dominate the great of this world and, in 
the meantime, forced the latter to make abundant gifts by threatening 
them with the torments of hell. The manifold forms of desire for 
aggression, revenge, and retaliation that could not be satisfied in 
this life found an outlet in the various conceptions of the next world. 
It is thus understandable that descriptions of hell in literature are 
much more convincing than those of heavenly bliss. 

But the concept of the soul may be interpreted by technomorphic 
analogies: for instance, Aristotle represents it as forma corporis. 
Living beings, then, represent the products that result from a process 
of artistic handcraft, by which they are produced from a given 
material by virtue of a principle of form effective from within (the 
soul), and are dedicated to their own specific type of perfection. 
Thus we have here, above all, the question of a technomorphic 
explanation of certain definite uniformities in organic nature, such 
as morphogenesis and the continuity of species. Moral attitudes are, 
in the first place, as foreign to this “biological” theory as to the doc- 
trine of the atomists, according to which the soul, based on the 
mechanical model, consists of material particles, possibly of extra- 
ordinarily fine and mobile atoms of fire. Even when no “soul 
substance” is assumed, the psychical functions are often conceived 
of as analogous to the mechanics of medium-sized bodies. Concep- 
tions of this kind were applied particularly in the so-called 
psychology of association, but they are still traceable in psycho- 
analysis, as, for instance, in Freud's theory of the drives, according 
to which the spiritual processes occasionally seem to take place in 
a manner similar to the mechanics of waterworks. Like the social, 
the technomorphic thought patterns have a certain value as heuristic 
principles, and also as a means of description and elucidation. On 
the other hand, they may be completely misleading. 

No less important than these analogistic conceptions of the soul, 
determined in part by the fundamental forms in which human beings 
come to practical terms with their environment, is another form that 
seeks its own ways of overcoming the pressure imposed by the 
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surrounding world: shamanism. It is not just by chance that this 
conception predominates in the Arctic, the region where human 
beings are most intensely affected and thwarted by environment! 
But in more southerly cultures the type of the ecstatic magician is 
likewise to be found, and it is undecided whether and to what extent 
there is any general connection with shamanism. In any case, it is 
true that in all these cases certain definite experiences of a superiority 
to the surrounding world occur, usually in the ecstatic state engen- 
dered by appropriate drugs—hashish, mescaline, and the like—and 
also by means of rhythmic dances, a curtailment of respiration, and 
other such practices.5 In states of this kind, the human being experi- 
ences the feeling of being independent of the limitations of space, 
time, and his own bodily existence. The resistance of the things he 
tries or fails to surmount is easily overcome. The harm caused by 
social conflicts, especially by feelings of guilt, suddenly disappears. 
Hopes and desires the realization of which would otherwise seem 
improbable attain fulfillment. In the last resort, the human being 
imbued with this euphoria feels himself superhuman, possessing 
divine power—even a god. Inasmuch as he believes these ecstatic 
experiences to be real, the possessed man becomes convinced that he 
is capable of extraordinary achievements (and his fellow men are 
likewise so convinced ). The shaman possesses magic powers over his 
environment: he is able to heal the sick, to reveal secrets, and to avert 
misfortune and suffering; his soul, separating itself from his body, 
has access to the realm of the dead and to the kingdom of heaven, 
and can journey far and wide in any direction on this earth. 

Here again a process of fading, dwindling, and spiritualizing has 
more recently been at work. The outward and visible effects of 
ecstasy were renounced wherever belief in magical forces diminished, 
or where the magic that aimed at external effects was unnecessary, or 
where an aversion to humiliating and disillusioning consequences 
existed, or, finally, where the pressure of environment was so over- 
whelming that to overcome it in the practical sense could no longer 
be expected. No longer was any attempt made to diminish the discord 
between individual desires and evaluations on the one hand, and the 
facts opposing the latter on the other, through the attempt to change 
facts by magic. Instead, the same end was sought by altering the 
individual spiritual state and emotional attitude to things. To quote 
Freud, the aims of these desires were transferred in such a way that 
they were no longer frustrated by reality.® 
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III 


Thus the idea developed that the soul, or at least its essence, is 
independent of and superior to its environment (including the body ). 
It can be redeemed from its “imprisonment in matter” by various 
rites, and in the case of the more philosophical types of these myths, 
it suffices for redemption that the human being become aware of the 
divinity of his “true ego.” A doctrine of the “higher soul” or “mind” 
emerges, by which the latter is fundamentally different from our 
empirical self, so closely entangled with our environment. The char- 
acteristics of this “mind” are precisely defined by its superiority to the 
injuries that may threaten us from our own psychophysical organism, 
from nature, and from our fellow creatures. The “mind” is immortal, 
free from suffering, and devoid of guilt—in so far as it is detached 
from the contaminating contact with matter. 

This conception of the soul or ego has played an important part 
in the doctrines of the mystic and gnostic philosophers of India and 
the Occident. In addition to these social and technomorphic models 
of the soul, however, we also find the interpretation of the soul as 
an animating force, and finally the beginnings of a scientifically 
descriptive psychology. In many cases these various conceptions 
of the soul coexist in the doctrines of one and the same philosopher, 
who then makes use of whichever he needs in a particular context. 
Even some of the greatest philosophers were not always aware of the 
ensuing contradictions. Here, only a few difficulties may be pointed 
out. Even social and technomorphic conceptions are often incom- 
patible with one another. The soul as forma corporis is not the agent 
of conscious action, and for this reason it cannot be held accountable 
for conscious actions. Neither is it conceivable in the social role of 
the avenger or in that of the penitent. Indeed, this conception of the 
soul cannot render conceivable any form of continuity of the individ- 
ual after death. The mechanical model of the soul, in the narrower 
sense, is always indifferent to morality and repudiates survival after 
death. After the death of the body, the atoms of the soul are redis- 
persed throughout the universe. 

Still more intense is the discord between social and mystical con- 
ceptions. In mysticism the “true soul” is good; it is timeless, immate- 
rial, and exempt from suffering. For this reason it cannot be imagined 
in the role of a representative of guilt and expiation. Its “freedom” 
consists in its state of redemption from the pressure of reality; its 
freedom is not that of the individual who decides between good 
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and evil and is held accountable for such decisions. Inasmuch as 
this soul is timeless, it cannot be subjected to the sequence of guilt 
and expiation. Because it is above all suffering, no punishment in 
the form of pain can be inflicted upon it. Indeed, the objection to 
an immaterial soul, in the strictest meaning of the term, is sometimes 
based on the fact that because it has no corporeal form, it cannot be 
punished. 

Quite other inferences were drawn from the belief that the “true 
ego’ was above all guilt and misery, in so far as this doctrine, which 
originated in the domain of contemplative uplift, was applied to 
that of practical activity. As a result of the belief that this “higher 
soul” could not in any way be sullied or defiled, the human being 
might commit any outrage whatsoever without either injuring his 
“true self” or running the risk of being punished in the next world. 
Moreover, because that self was unaffected even by torture and 
death, the human being might torment and kill his fellow men with- 
out pangs of conscience—inasmuch as he did not cause them any 
real harm. Thus in certain cases these mystic doctrines were used to 
abrogate morality, and Indian despots saw in them a welcome oppor- 
tunity of justifying their acts of cruelty.” 

These and kindred problems have exercised traditional philosophy 
—or theology, which is in essence the same thing—for millennia. 
Under the protection of powerful institutions and by virtue of the 
manifold possibilities of formulation accessible to those institutions, 
metaphysical theories concerning the soul have exercised consider- 
able influence almost to the present day. Even Kant’s theory of the 
ego represents, in the final resort, an attempt to achieve a compro- 
mise between mystic contemplative conception on the one hand, and 
the moral idea of the “true self” on the other. The “intelligible ego,” 
which as the “thing in itself” is superior to the physical world, is 
defined in terms of the proposition that it is always striving for what 
is morally good. Thus a link between mysticism and morality is 
forged—a link that, however, does not prove to be a firm one, since 
the intelligible ego is incapable of deciding between good and evil, 
and consequently cannot be the object of merit or culpability. 

It is only in our century that, as a result of the dwindling of belief 
in the soul and in immortality, interest in philosophical speculation 
in regard to the soul has diminished. This is perhaps the reason why 
it is possible only today to analyze the metaphysics of the cosmos 
and the soul in a scientific and truly objective manner. 
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The Working Novelist and the 
Mythmaking Process 


ANDREW LYTLE 


WHEN I first began thinking about the book which was to become 
The Velvet Horn,* I was thinking consciously: that is, rationally. 
I could almost say falsely, except that the creative act uses all the 
mind's faculties. I thought I wanted to do a long piece of fiction 
on a society that was dead. At the time I saw the scene as the kind 
of life which was the Southern version of a life that, discounting 
the sectional differences, had been common everywhere east of the 
Mississippi and east of the mountains. That life seemed to me to be 
what was left of the older and more civilized America, which as 
well retained the pattern of its European inheritance. The Civil 
War had destroyed that life; but memory and habit, manners and 
mores are slow to die. 

As a boy I had witnessed its ghostly presence, and yet the people 
which this presence inhabited were substantial enough. They were 
alive in their entire being. They seemed all the more alive because 
their culture was stricken. The last active expression of this society 
seemed to fall somewhere between 1880 and 1910. Those decades 
seemed the effective turning point of the great revolution which 
was to diminish a Christian inheritance. The mechanics of the change 
are obvious to all; the most effective was the automobile, since it 
uprooted the family by destroying its attachment to place. In the 
South, certainly, family was the one institution common to all its 
parts. There was great variety to the South’s homogeneity, which the 
false myths about it never understood. There has been no part of 
this country so afflicted with “galvanized” myths which presumed 
to interpret it, but it was family as institution which best expressed 


* The Velvet Horn (New York: McDowell, Obolensky Inc., 1957), is set in the 
Cumberland hill country in the nineteenth century, and revolves round the 
passionate-natured Cropleigh family. Besides its poetic descriptions and its 
sensitivity to speech rhythms, the novel, marked for its use of symbolism, is 
rich in metaphor and allusiveness.—Eprror. 
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its culture. By family, I mean all the complex interrelationships of 
blood and kin, the large “connections” which extended to the county 
lines and by sympathy overlapped the states. 

I take the automobile as the supreme agency in the destruction of 
attachment to place, since the railroads did not destroy the commu- 
nities; they merely connected them more readily. Family and place, 
as I said, go together. It was the sense of both which set the South 
apart in this country, but too much was asked of the family as 
institution. It should have been one among many institutional 
expressions of culture; it was called upon to do more than its form 
allowed. But the artist works by means of such limitations. So it 
seemed to me as I began. I had no intention, no sense of dealing with 
a myth which forever recurs within the human scene. 

This conscious approach is merely one way in, or down. The writer 
may begin with anything, a mood, a scene, an idea, a character, a 
situation. Whatever sets him going generally appears suddenly in 
that suspension of attention which is like the aftereffect of shock. 
It is a condition of the psyche when it finds itself outside time. 
This condition may be the occasion for vision or dream. In the 
Middle Ages any man might know it. Dreams remain, but vision 
commonly fails us today. We are helpless before the condition in 
which dreams appear; but vision strikes the state of consciousness. 
This stroke and that mysterious sense of being possessed largely 
remain for the artist, the point being that presumably he suffers this 
intrusion when he is conscious. Presumably, because the aftereffect 
of shock allows for a certain awareness of what is going on around 
outside, but the consciousness does not respond in action. It is 
suspended before the intuitive and instinctive action taking place 
within the mind. Somehow, through a fissure, the unconscious pierces 
the consciousness, and from below streams the image, or whatever it 
is, that sets the artist to work. The shock is a true shock. It paralyzes 
the rational mind momentarily. It is mysterious. The cause, the 
source, can in no way be discovered by natural or positive means. 
But the experience is true, and forever denies to mere formula a 
rendition of the knowledge which is experience. 

The creative act is, then, both a rational and an intuitive perform- 
ance. What comes up from below through this fissure generally 
relates to the subject, but for me at least it always seems at first to 
be the essence of the subject. It can be this, but it rarely is. It must 
contain the essence, however; and it is just here that the conscious use 
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of the craft of fiction comes in. The craft is the lesser part, but 
nevertheless crucial. Without its procedure of arranging, finding 
relationships between structural parts, and all such matters, as well 
as the tedious search for the right word or phrase, there would be 
no art of language as fiction. 

It is curious, but for as long as I have written, I am always sur- 
prised afresh, after much sorrow and trouble to get a story going, 
that the idea may merely be related to, not be, the subject. Each 
time I have to learn afresh that it is either a segment of a larger idea 
or an idea too big for the action, as it shows itself. The resistance 
to its dissolution in the action is enormous, partly because it retains 
the excitement of the moment of inspiration. This inspiration is a 
momentary vision of the whole. It quickly sinks into the abyss from 
which it arose, leaving the idea as a kind of clue, the end of the 
thread which leads into the labyrinth. No matter how firmly the 
critical sense has explored the idea's limitations, the moment the 
artist engages himself, he cannot but take it to mean more than it 
does. An idea is so inflexible; it tends so easily toward the conceptual. 
It must turn flesh before it is fiction. Fiction above all should give 
the illusion of life, of men and women acting out some one of the 
eternal involvements we all know, resolving, not solving. Only God 
may solve. A character or a situation would be the simpler way to 
begin. It would lead more directly into the conflict. It is rarely 
my way. 

I feel there is an advantage to beginning with an idea rather 
than a situation or a mood. This advantage is suggested by its very 
irrefrangibility. If the idea is universal, in action it becomes arche- 
typal. Therefore, to render it describes more nearly a whole action; 
and the artist must not tell any story but the one story which the 
people and situation demand. I would like to distinguish at this point 
between an opinion about behavior and archetypal representation. 
Opinion is the vulgarity of taste. It is never a true idea, because 
it is either topical or partial. It distorts any action, since it is blind 
to the fullest complexity of that action. No matter how disguised, 
opinion always has a “message,” it always wants to prove something 
instead of making experience show itself. Its selection of incidents, 
therefore, is often obviously arbitrary. This is the failure of the 
realistic school of fiction, if school it is. 

To begin by wanting to resuscitate a dead society, it seems to fol- 
low, involves the writer in a great risk. It gets in the way of bringing 
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his people alive. For the first hundred pages or so he is in danger of 
being misled by opinion. He is saved by the creative act; that is, 
he is saved by his people showing life. The moment comes when 
the actors in the stress of the situation will come “alive,” will make 
a response that reveals them. In the light of this response the writer 
can go back and rectify, revise, remove the scaffolding. Then he is 
able to examine, to criticize the impulse which set him going. He 
can do this without impairing the life evoked. He can do it because 
life is there. It is at this point that the conscious and the intuitive 
practice of the craft work most easily together. The mechanics for 
this is cleaning up as you go along. Ford Maddox Ford taught me 
this method. Many practice it, but not all. You do the day’s stint, 
let it set, and next morning look at it again. Tighten it up, change 
things about, and then proceed. As the action grows, each day’s 
work moves closely out of what has gone before. In the beginning 
it is not always clear which of the threads of complication holds the 
center. Cleaning up at last shows it. This is a decisive moment. 
Such a process simulates natural growth most unnaturally: that is, 
it has about it the mystery of all growth, and yet is artificial. The 
common miracle of life is the seasonal change. It is so common, and 
of necessity must be so, else we would be too aware of living in a 
state of constant miracle. This would strain the amenities. So it is 
in the practice of a craft. But there are moments when the craft 
is overborne by the stroke of life. This is the flash of miracle. This 
is the artist’s reward, almost the only lasting reward, for it is an 
assurance that the work is moving as it should. Perhaps it was of 
this that Blake was thinking when he said the artist continues the 
act of God. 

How gradually does this bemusement with the strict idea lift. 
I do not now remember at what stage it became clear again that 
you do not write about a society living or dead. You write about 
people who live within the constraint of some inherited social agree- 
ment. They are already involved when you take them up, for there 
is no natural man. He has never anywhere been seen, certainly not 
within historic time. But what is natural or common to all men has 
been changed from birth by manners and mores, institutions, all the 
conventions and laws of a given society. It is the restraint of decorum, 
propriety, taste, the limits of estates and classes—all such which 
distort, repress, guide the instincts, impulses, passions, the unruly 
demands of the blood toward the multifold kinds of behavior. All 
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forms of intercourse rely upon faith and belief. This is a platitude 
of statement, but as working knowledge for the author it shows itself 
with the fresh light of truth. 

And this working knowledge was already informing, changing from 
a concept to the movements of life, the idea of a dead society. I was 
not only rationally seeing fuller implications; that is, I was not only 
seeing of what this society was composed as action, which had already 
taken it out of a conceptual stage; I was comparing it to the cycles 
which other societies go through. The decline of civilizations, for 
example, of necessity follows the failure of belief, the cultural forces 
gradually withdrawing made manifest in the hardening of traditional 
laws and forms, foreshadowing rigidity: that is, death. But out of 
death comes life, as appositely death is the conclusion to life. Within 
the circling spiral of such change lies the belief in immortality and 
continuance. At some point it came to me that it is the archetypes 
which forever recur, are immortal, timeless; it is only the shapes in 
which these appear that seem to harden and die, that is, the manners 
and mores that are unique to a given society; and these shapes are the 
appearances of reality, the world’s illusion moving within the illusion 
of time. What a shock this was to my partial and emotional view of 
the South! 

Now the South was a mixed society, and it was a defeated society; 
and the defeated are self-conscious. They hold to the traditional 
ways, since these ways not only tell them what they are but tell them 
with a fresh sense of themselves. Only defeat can do this. It is this 
very self-consciousness which makes for the sharpened contemplation 
of self. It is comparable to euphoria. The sudden illumination made 
life fuller and keener, as it made life tragic. But it stopped action. 
The very heightening of self-awareness made for a sudden with- 
drawal of the life force. What was left of it remained in the surface 
forms. The forms were shattered, but because of this force they held 
their shape briefly. The shed skin for a while shines with life, but 
the force of life is already on its night sea journey. I did not know 
how to define this force at the time; I only felt it vaguely, as I felt the 
vacuum beneath, which is the atmosphere of chaos. I was slow 
to connect this basic energy with the repetitive thrust out of chaos 
into the surrounding void, but I felt I knew that chaos is the under- 
lying condition of any artifice, whether it was the state or the family 
or a work of art. Mythically, for so far only did I read the myth, it 
seemed the state Adam and Eve found themselves in after Eve had 
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been taken from Adam’s side. Their expulsion from the earthly para- 
dise seemed to put them into the disorder of chaos. Actually, they 
were confronted by a natural order which was a multiplicity of the 
conflicts of opposites. This is not chaos but life as we suffer it, and 
we fall into it as the child falls into the world. Continuance depended 
upon the exercise of the will and especially the crafts, not only to 
survive but to try to restore, to bring together the two halves which 
make a whole. Together, man and woman serve as the basic symbol 
for the life drama. How old is the sentence we hear every day, 
“This is my better half.” 

It was some years after I had been working on the as yet unnamed 
The Velvet Horn that I realized I was treating an aspect of this 
ancient drama. The brothers and sister, under the guidance of the 
eldest, withdrew from the stresses of formal society in an effort to 
return to the prenatural equilibrium of innocence and wholeness. 
This is an habitual impulse, the refusal to engage in the cooperating 
opposites that make life. It is also as illusory as any Golden Age, 
and forbidden by divine and human law. Therefore, it is the grounds 
for one of the oldest forms of search and conflict. The symbol for this 
is incest. It need not be fact; but it is symbol, also one having a literal 
counterpart; in one instance in the story it happened as fact as well. 

For many years it has seemed to me that incest was a constant 
upon the Southern scene. There was plenty of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The boys’ and girls’ rooms seemed too obviously separated. 
I remember in old houses the back stairs with solid paneling to hide 
ankles and lower legs as the girls came down. Call it prudery, but 
what is prudery? The fear of incest, if incest it was, was perhaps not 
overt, but I knew of whore houses where too many of the girls had 
been ravished by fathers and brothers. Even if these were extreme 
instances—I had no way to know how general they may have been 
—still they were indicative. But the actual union between close kin 
was not my interest. It was the incest of the spirit which seemed 
my subject, a spiritual condition which inhered within the family 
itself. I did not have to look very far, no farther than both sides 
of my own house, to know this. It was clearest in the county family, 
where the partial isolation meant an intimacy and constancy of 
association in work and play which induced excessive jealousy 
against intrusion from the outside. Often enough a partiality for one 
child went beyond the needs of parental care, bringing about all 
kinds of internal stresses within the family circle. This jealousy, this 
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love, extended to the land and to natural objects with a possessiveness 
lasting even generations. I know of a family that today will engage 
in ritualized quarrels for hours on end over whether a field has been 
let grow up in sprouts, while the guests sit as at a play. These are all 
love quarrels, and the land is as much subject as object. 

But to return: once I had got well into the first section of the 
novel, I had completely forgotten that I had wanted to bring a dead 
society to life. What part incest would play had, as well, moved to 
the edge of my attention. I was involved in the first pressures of 
making a world, peopling this world into which the young nephew, 
Lucius, would be guided by his uncle. The surface action seemed to 
be the initiation of the boy, culminating in his first sexual experience, 
although this was by no means his only adventure. The world he 
was entering, I felt, must seem out of the world, withdrawn, mysteri- 
ous, of a strange look to him and refreshing, since in climbing the 
Peaks of Laurel, he left behind a dry and sterile place, burning under 
excessive drought. Of course he was climbing into his entanglement 
with life, which his father’s suicide would rebegin. The seeming 
accidental reason for the climb was to witch a well: find water. It 
bore a literal as well as symbolical meaning. 

Gradually I became aware of the need for this double usage as 
far as fiction is concerned. The symbol should always have its literal 
or natural counterpart. It should never rely upon the Platonic ideal 
image; this is a concept. Since fiction is an action in which nothing 
must be left inert, a concept of perfection, say, cannot be known 
actively. Perfection can only be sought out of imperfection, out of 
the fallen state of man represented by the cooperating forces of good 
and evil. The reinterpretation of myth by such people as Jung and 
Zimmer has done much to make this clear, but I think it has always 
been known by a certain kind of artist, if only intuitively. It was 
the yeast which worked the dough. An image seemed, then, not an 
imperfect reflection of perfection, but an action derived from the 
shattering of a whole into parts, which in all myths of origin begins 
the world drama. The end of this would be a reunion of the parts 
into a whole, but a whole no longer innocent. But this reunion never 
takes place in the world, else the drama would end. Here was the 
clue to the end of my novel, however, although I in no way saw it. 
The action had not moved sufficiently to inform me. 

Anyway, the action itself must be symbolic of the archetypal 
experience. This, I consider, was the most important thing The 
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Velvet Horn taught me. The symbol must be more than an inert 
sign or emblem. Where symbols appear—and there will be one to 
contain them all in their relationships—they represent the entire action 
by compressing into a sharp image or succession of images the essence 
of meaning. For example, in animal nature, the horn stands for both 
the masculine and feminine parts of being, the two aspects of the 
apposites which make a whole: the two in one contained by a single 
form. Add the velvet to this and you posit the state of innocence, 
that suspension before the act which continues the cycle of creation. 
At a certain moment the buck, out of the mystery of instinct, rubs 
the velvet off against the tree, and then he is ready for the rutting 
season. The velvet grows about the feminine end of the hom, and 
it bleeds as it is rubbed away. The blood is real, but the act sym- 
bolizes what the other end of the horn will do. In human nature the 
horn’s counterpart would be the hermaphrodite, Hermes and 
Aphrodite contained within the one form. Their separation, Eve 
taken from Adam’s side, at another level continues the cycle of crea- 
tion. Both forms exist within the constancy of the seasonal turn of 
nature. The entire range of imagery relates to these. | 

So used, the image as symbol becomes the clue to reading, the 
means by which all the parts are related to the structure. It is not 
inert but active, being both root and crown of a particular living 
experience. This is technically called the controlling image; and 
once discovered, it allows the reader to read, not read into a book 
his own preconceptions and preoccupations. It also guides the 
judgment as it analyzes the rendition. When an action eschews the 
partial or topical, it is always symbolic, that is archetypal, whether 
the author knows it or not. To see a fiction either as so-called realism 
or symbolism is to commit the literal error, either as writing or 
reading. Realism distorts or diminishes the full action by plotting 
beforehand a beginning, middle, and end. How can this be done 
without inhibiting the creative act? How can a writer know before- 
hand what his people will do, until he has put them into action and 
so let the kind of thing they do show them for what they are; and 
upon this ground proceed partly creatively and partly deliberately? 
[rather imagine that when such fiction is successful, the author allows 
his creative sense to abandon the rigid plotting or the parts of it 
which get in the way. On the other hand you find the symbol misused 
as sign. Sign as symbol will be inserted in place of the concretion, 
the motion of action. It will be made to stand for the action instead 
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of the actors in conflict showing it. To let the bare boards of the 
Cross stand for the Crucifixion is one thing; the Cross as image 
releasing the action of the Passion in the mind and heart is the 
other, the fictive way. 

The writer working out of some form of myth will accept the 
supernatural as operating within nature. He does not take the world 
as the end in itself. His form will be some form of myth. Myth: 
symbol: archetype—the structure: the image: the conflict of the 
ever recurring human experience. In the Garden of Eden section of 
The Velvet Horn (“The Water Witch”) there are three parts that 
represent the three stages of Eden as symbol of the world drama. 
Adam alone, the hermaphrodite, is the entire creature isolated within 
himself, the stasis of innocence, the loss of which is the beginning of 
action. When the woman is taken out of his side (symbolic: not 
according to nature as we know it), the separation begins the 
perpetual conflict. Incest is the symbol for this next stage. The third 
is the continuing action of the drama, the effort to fuse the parts into 
a wholeness which is complete knowledge. The symbol for this is 
the serpent, the old intruder. But there is another symbol for whole- 
ness, the uroboros, the serpent eating its tail, lying about the waters 
of chaos. This is one of the oldest symbols, and out of it comes the 
only perfect figure, the circle. You will find it all over the world. 
In our hemisphere it encircles the Mexican calendar stone. To shift 
the image, Adam within his form contains the uroboros, both the 
masculine and feminine parts. Once separated, the feminine in Adam 
becomes Eve, the masculine the Serpent. All the goods and evils 
grow out of this separation, and one of the images of it is the 
caduceus, the two serpents entwining sickness and health. There 
are numerous forms of the separation, the dragon fight, where destruc- 
tive nature takes its fire-breathing, scaly shape without the human 
creature; or the Medusa; or Moses’ staff. This, I should think, is 
repeated endlessly in myth. 

Of course reading has helped me tremendously, but I read not as 
a scholar but as an artist. The wonder of it is its accidental nature. 
I did not look to books for help. I happened to be reading certain 
authors at the time of writing—some even before I began, Frazer 
years ago, more recently Zimmer, Jung, particularly Psychology and 
Alchemy, and Neumann’s Origin and History of Consciousness. This 
accidental reading comes close to mystery, but anyway the first real 
surge of conscious direction and awareness came out of it. The 
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curious part is that, as I looked back over what already had been 
done, I found little to change. The action was doing its own work. 
Whether it would have continued or not I cannot say. Of course 
there was rearrangement but the intrusion from the depths, where 
the subject lay, had already painfully and haltingly been moving in 
its own direction, its own autonomous way. The conscious help from 
me was ambiguous. I thought I was helping another kind of story; 
then at a certain moment I took hold consciously. The invisible form 
showed only streaks of substance, but I was able to feel the subject 
shaping its form. And I had my controlling image well fixed in the 
top part of my head: incest, the act symbolic of wholeness, not the 
wholeness of innocence but the strain toward a return to this state 
of being. Was not the brotherhood of man most supremely defined 
by the love of brother and sister, at least in symbolic terms? If they 
represented the two parts of the whole of experience, the effort to 
become one again must contain every kind of love which the separa- 
tion had scattered throughout the world as man struggled to escape 
his fallen condition. Through love and the act of will he could 
escape it, but only temporarily as far as the flesh was conc »med. The 
irony of the central conflict lay just here. It is most surely known in 
the act of love, when flesh and spirit surcharge each other, in that 
brief annihilation of every separate faculty, the annihilation being 
the act of fusion, the disembodiment within the body, which was the 
suspension in chaos before the fall. The moment in which this could 
be felt had nothing to do with time, but with its opposite, the knowing 
of eternity which under-stands, that is stands under or outside time, 
the brief insight into the unmoving Mover. 

I now saw my two working parts of the structure: the moving 
present tense which is the world’s illusion, and the eternal present 
tense which knows nothing of past or future but always is. We know 
it best in the images of dreams. But the myth and fairy tale all 
operate through and represent this sense of the eternal. Once upon a 
time; Long, long ago in a far kingdom—these beginnings by their tone 
and meaning speak of no time, no country. They are outside time; 
they are always and forever about what is constant in human experi- 
ence. The seeming tone of the far past is the announcement of the 
timeless held within the point of a moment. To emphasize this, there 
is little or no natural iandscape, no recognizable cities, in myth or 
fairy tale. This is a crucial distinguishing feature between myth and 
fiction which deals with myth. They have the archetypes in common, 
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but in fiction the action must be put in a recognizable place and 
society. The moment I say this, Kafka appears. Except for the in- 
trusion of his moral rage, he more nearly approaches the ideal form 
of myth. But morality as we know it has little to do with myth. 

As soon as I began to feel the right limits of the structure, I could 
deal with its formalities. Within the various levels and distinctions 
of the mind, especially where it oscillates between conscious and 
unconscious, I could put the sense of eternity, the images of the 
past which are not past but forever quivering with immediacy. 
Opposed to this, by closing the mind and letting the action take place 
as upon a stage, I could use the moving present tense, the action in 
time. But this last was not to proceed in a continuous movement of 
surface beginning, middle, and end. Each of the five sections was 
to be nearly complete within itself, the tensions of the action evoked 
by eternal knowledge acting against time’s knowledge. The move- 
ment in time would allow the sections to be dramatically connected, 
each showing a whole but differently, involving, I hoped, the fullest 
possibilities of the central image: incest. Not until the end of the 
book would the shock of meaning connect all the parts and the action 
be complete. There would be no way to turn to the end of the book 
and find out what had happened. This puts a handicap upon reading, 
this juxtaposition and accumulation rather than the steady advance 
of a conflict, which is the way of naturalism and the oldest form of 
all, the simple art of narrative. 

By now [I also had a firm grasp upon the point of view, and I knew 
who the protagonist was. Everybody was the hero and heroine, but 
only Jack Cropleigh, the brother and uncle, could represent them, 
for Jack, the spiritual hermaphrodite, contained them all in his mind. 
He alone could suffer the entire myth. The point of view would 
therefore be that of the Roving Narrator, where the variety of the 
action might lie within the levels of his consciousness as it met the 
unconscious: time and eternity. Having set him apart with no life 
of his own, other than his entanglement with all life viewed by family 
and community, he was best suited to control as central intelligence, 
and his office as victim-savior could bring it all to a focus by his 
death. The irony I intended, or recognized when it happened, lay in 
how little his victimage could offer. He could save nobody, not even 
his beloved nephew, by proxy. He could only save his nephew from 
running away from life: All he could tell him was that no matter 
how far you run you are always there. As archetype of victim-savior, 
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Jack, I’m afraid, denies the efficacy of the Mass. His death implies 
that for heroes, at any rate, the sacrifice must be forever repeated, 
actually as well as symbolically. This perhaps is theological heresy 
but mythical truth, and certainly fictional truth. The feeling and 
knowledge he suffers throughout pass progressively through the three 
phases of the Garden's drama, renewing through the nephew, the 
inheritor, the same perpetual cycle. 

The nephew Lucius, the bastard child of incest, is in a sense then 
the youthful counterpart of Jack, or if you like of all his uncles and 
mother. I think this was the reason I was so long in finding the 
protagonist. I had begun with Lucius so the tale opens out of his 
eyes and mind. Jack takes over in the next section, and the view 
remains with him throughout for the reasons given, in spite of the 
fact that it roves again to Lucius and even to Pete Legrand, the old 
intruder. In the roving point of view it is only necessary, I feel, for 
one mind to dominate throughout the story, so that no matter where 
the view shifts, it might seem to belong to one central intelligence, 
that intelligence and sensibility alone equal to the fullest knowledge. 
The success of this depends upon how you write it, and especially 
upon the transitions from section to section. (The roving is no good 
written in chapters.) For example, although the view is with Lucius 
at the beginning, Jack so fills the pages, especially toward the end, that 
when he takes over in the next section the reader should feel no jar 
and without question follow, as he was now entering a fuller com- 
plexity of the complication. If he did not feel that what had gone 
before was actually in Jack’s mind, he could feel that it might have 
been. This was tricky, I know, but if it could be made to go 
smoothly, then what follows could also seem an extension of the 
central intelligence, as every mind is equal to the total experience, 
the difference being that only one can know the fullest meaning in 
suffering for all. Anyway, this is how it worked out—how success- 
fully, it is not the author's place to say. 

I can only feel that it comes off. My pace of writing is generally 
very slow, with constant cleaning up and structural revisions. Too 
often I will spend a day on a paragraph; a page is a good day’s work. 
But as I drew toward the end, the last thirty pages or so, the artifice 
completely usurped my mind. It possessed me. There is no other 
word for it, and I’ve never quite felt it before. I became merely an 
instrument. I wrote three or four pages a day, scarcely changing a 
word. It was as if I had divided myself into two persons, one watching 
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and one doing. The physical presence seemed a shadow. I felt 
disgust for its demands, and appetite had lost its savor. My impulse 
was to remain at the typewriter and not get up until the book was 
done, but this would be too long for my strength. Food and sleep 
were necessary, and the tactical considerations of how much changed 
from day to day. I could not bear to be touched or noticed. My 
nerves had drawn into the tissue of the skin. I forced myself to eat 
as in a dream. I would go to bed at seven or eight o'clock and rise 
each morning earlier, until I was getting up at two. In a kind of 
half-awareness I knew that I had to watch this expense of energy, 
or I would give out before the end. I sensed that if I did, I would 
lose it, that once this possession of me by the actors was broken, it 
would never return. It was as if there were only so many words left, 
and each had its place, if I could hold out to receive them. The last 
day my breath was all in the front part of my mouth, and each word 
had weight. Then in the final hour or so they began to fade, the 
substance of meaning growing lighter. When it was all done, the 
final period made a final expulsion of breath. I leaned back in the 
chair. I felt that all that had gone before was right, or the illusion 
of the last acts being not fiction but life would not have seized me. 

This is the way it was done, to the best of my recollection. There 
is such cunning in the way the creative part uses the conscious craft 
that it is hard to follow the twisted windings of the journey. It 
seems just that. You must act as if it is real, and yet know you are 
acting; but the acting is lost in the act. How it is sustained over so 
long a time, in this instance over nine years, is a mystery and a cause 
for shame, as is the setting down of what seems to be the procedure. 

This fresh interest in myth derives, perhaps, from a weakening of 
the formal authority of the Church. Everywhere the Satanic accept- 
ance of matter as the only value, the only fulfillment, has been shaken. 
We sense again that people cannot live, except in some belief outside 
themselves. The cycles of cultures seem to show that when belief 
hardens into formalism, leaving the center dry and hollow, it is a 
time, as Yeats says, of the trembling of the veil of the temple. But 
before some new faith breaks through, there is a withdrawal into 
the source. This I believe to be the archetypal conflicts of myth 
which precede the formalized rituals and dogmas of institutional 
religion. This is a statement only an artist can make. And he can 
make it only vaguely, as it affects his work, for the artist is a cannibal 
of Gargantuan appetite who does not exclude himself, if he is lucky. 
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WHEN AN ATTEMPT is made to bring the relatively articulated concept 
of “myth” into the area of “media’—a concept to which surprisingly 
little attention has been given in the past—it is necessary to reconsider 
both “myth” and “media” in order to get at relevant data. For exam- 
ple, English is itself a mass medium, as is any language employed by 
any society. But the general use of the phrase “mass media” would 
seem to record an unfavorable valuation of new media, especially 
since the advent of the telegraph, the telephone, moving pictures, 
radio, and television. These media have had the same kind of drastic 
effect on language and culture that print had in Europe in the 
sixteenth century, or that it is now having in other parts of the world. 

It might even be well to avoid so highly charged a phrase as “mass 
media” until a little more thought can be given to the problem. 
Languages as human artifacts, collective products of human skill and 
need, can easily be regarded as “mass media,” but many find it 
difficult to consider the newer media deriving from these languages 
as new “languages.” Writing, in its several modes, can be regarded 
technologically as the development of new languages. For to trans- 
late the audible into the visible by phonetic means is to institute a 
dynamic process that reshapes every aspect of thought, language, and 
society. To record the extended operation of such a process in a 
Gorgon or Cadmus myth is to reduce a complex historical affair to 
an inclusive timeless image. Can we, perhaps, say that in the case 
of a single word, myth is present as a single snapshot of a complex 
process, and that in the case of a narrative myth with its peripety, 
a complex process is recorded in a single inclusive image? The 
multilayered montage or “transparency,” with its abridgement of 
logical relationships, is as familiar in the cave painting as in cubism. 

Oral cultures are simultaneous in their modes of awareness. Today 
we come to the oral condition again via the electronic media, which 
abridge space and time and single-plane relationships, returning us 
to the confrontation of multiple relationships at the same moment. 

If a language contrived and used by many people is a mass medium, 
any one of our new media is in a sense a new language, a new codifica- 
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tion of experience collectively achieved by new work habits and inclu- 
sive collective awareness. But when such a new codification has 
reached the technological stage of communicability and repeatability, 
has it not, like a spoken tongue, also become a macromyth? How 
much compression of the elements of a process must occur before 
one can say that they are certainly in mythic form? Are we inclined 
to insist that myth be a reduction of collective experience to a visual 
and classifiable form? 

Languages old and new, as macromyths, have that relation to 
words and word-making that characterizes the fullest scope of myth. 
The collective skills and experience that constitute both spoken 
languages and such new languages as movies or radio can also be 
considered with preliterate myths as static models of the universe. 
But do they not tend, like languages in general, to be dynamic models 
of the universe in action? As such, languages old and new would 
seem to be for participation rather than for contemplation or for 
reference and classification. 

Another way of getting at this aspect of languages as macromyths 
is to say that the medium is the message. Only incidentally, as it 
were, is such a medium a specialized means of signifying or of 
reference. And in the long run, for such media or macromyths as 
the phonetic alphabet, printing, photography, the movie, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, radio, and television, the social action of these 
forms is also, in the fullest sense, their message or meaning. A lan- 
guage is, on the one hand, little affected by the use individuals make 
of it; but, on the other hand, it almost entirely patterns the character 
of what is thought, felt, or said by those using it. And it can be 
utterly changed by the intrusion of another language, as speech was 
changed by writing, and radio by television. 

Is, then, what concerns us as “myth” today a photograph or “still” 
shot of a macromyth in action? As a word uttered is an auditory 
arrest of mental motion, and the phonetic translation of that sound 
into visual equivalence is a frozen image of the same, is not myth a 
means of static abstraction from live process? A kind of myth- 
making process is often associated with Hollywood and with Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies. So far as advertisements are concerned, 
they do, in intention at least, strive to comprise in a single image 
the total social action or process that is imagined as desirable. That 
is, an advertisement tries both to inform us about, and also to produce 
in us by anticipation, all the stages of a metamorphosis, private and 
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social. So that whereas a myth might appear as the record of such 
extended metamorphosis, an advertisement proceeds by anticipation 
of change, simultaneously anticipating causes with effects and effects 
with causes. In myth this fusion and telescoping of phases of process 
becomes a kind of explanation or mode of intelligibility. 

What are the myths by which men have recorded the action of 
new media on their lives? Is there significance in the fact that the 
Oedipus myth has so far not been found among the preliterate? Is 
the action of literacy in the shaping of individualism and nationalism 
also severe on kinship structures? Is the Gorgon myth an account 
of the effects of literacy in arresting the modes of knowledge? Cer- 
tainly the Cadmus myth about letters as the dragon's teeth that sprang 
up armed men is an image of the dynamics of literacy in creating 
empires. H. A. Innis in his Empire and Communications has given 
us a full exegesis of the Cadmus myth. But the Gorgon myth is in 
much greater need of exegesis, since it concerns the role of media in 
learning and knowing. Today, when by means of a computer it is 
easy to translate a mere blueprint of an unbuilt plane into a wind- 
tunnel test flight, we find it natural to take all flat data into the domain 
of depth interpretation. Electronic culture accepts the simultaneous 
as a reconquest of auditory space. Since the ear picks up sound from 
all directions at once, thus creating a spherical field of experience, 
it is natural that electronically moved information should also assume 
this spherelike pattern. Since the telegraph, then, the forms of 
Western culture have been strongly shaped by the spherelike pattern 
that belongs to a field of awareness in which all the elements are 
practically simultaneous. 

It is this instantaneous character of the information field today, 
inseparable from electronic media, that confers the formal auditory 
character on the new culture. That is to say, for example, that the 
newspaper page, since the introduction of the telegraph, has had a 
formally auditory character and only incidentally a lineal, literary 
form. Each item makes its own world, unrelated to any other item 
save by date line. And the assembly of items constitutes a kind of 
global image in which there is much overlay and montage but little 
pictorial space or perspective. For electronically moved information, 
in being simultaneous, assumes the total-field pattern, as in auditory 
space. And preliterate societies likewise live largely in the auditory 
or simultaneous mode with an inclusiveness of awareness that 
increasingly characterizes our electronic age. The traumatic shock 
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of moving from the segmental, lineal space of literacy into the 
auditory, unified field of electronic information is quite unlike the 
reverse process. But today, while we are resuming so many of the 
preliterate modes of awareness, we can at the same time watch many 
preliterate cultures beginning their tour through the cultural phases 
of literacy. 

The phonetic alphabet, which permits the translation of the 
audible into the visible, does so by suppression of meaning in the 
sounds of the letters. This very abstract technology has made pos- 
sible a continuous one-way conquest of cultures by the Western 
world that is far from finished. But it would seem that with the 
commercial use of the telegraph during more than a century we 
have become accessible to Eastern art and technology as well as to 
preliterate and auditory cultures in general. At least, let us be 
prepared to consider carefully the formally auditory character in 
the telegraph and in subsequent electronic forms of codifying 
information. For the formal causes inherent in such media operate 
on the matter of our senses. The effect of media, like their “message,” 
is really in their form and not in their content. And their formal effect 
is always subliminal so far as our ideas and concepts are concerned. 

It is easy to trace some of the effects of phonetic writing since they 
are coextensive with the most familiar features of the Western world. 

The phonetically written word, itself an abstract image of a spoken 
word, permits the prolonged analysis of process but does not greatly 
encourage the application of knowledge to action beyond the verbal 
sphere. It is not strange, therefore, that the ancient world should 
have considered applied knowledge under the mode of rhetoric. For 
writing made it possible to card-catalogue all the individual postures 
of mind called the “figures” of rhetoric. And these became available 
to all students as direct means of control over other minds. The 
oligarchic reign of these figures was swiftly liquidated by printing, 
a technique that shifted attention from the audience to the mental 
state of the individual reader. 

Writing has given the means of segmenting many phases of 
knowing and doing. Applied knowledge by the lineal segmentation 
of outward motion comes with print, which is itself the first 
mechanization of an ancient handicraft. And whereas writing had 
fostered the classification of the arts and sciences in depth, print gave 
access to the arts and sciences at high speed and on one plane at 
atime. While manuscript culture required gloss and commentary to 
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extract the various levels of meaning it held for the awareness, 
because of the very slow reading necessary, print is itself commentary 
or explanation. The form of print is single-leveled. And the print- 
reader is greatly disposed to feel that he is sharing the movements 
of another mind. Print drove people like Montaigne to explore the 
medium as a new art form providing an elaborate means of self- 
investigation in the act of learning, as well as self-portraiture and 
self-expression. 

By contrast, today we live in a postliterate and electronic world, 
in which we seek images of collective postures of mind, even when 
studying the individual. In some respects, myth was the means of 
access to such collective postures in the past. But our new technology 
gives us many new means of access to group-dynamic patterns. 
Behind us are five centuries during which we have had unexampled 
access to aspects of private consciousness by means of the printed 
page. But now anthropology and archeology give us equal ease 
of access to group postures and patterns of many cultures, including 
our own. : 

Electronic tape permits access to the structure and group dynamics 
of entire languages. My suggestion that we might regard languages on 
one hand as mass media and on the other hand as macromyths seems 
obvious to the point of triteness to the structural linguists to whom 
I have mentioned these approaches. But it may be useful to point 
to some of the many nonverbal postures, both individual and public, 
that accompany changes in the media. That is to say, a new form is 
usually a cluster of items. For example, in the very first decades of 
printing at the end of the fifteenth century, people became vividly 
aware of the camera obscura. The relation of this interest to the new 
printing process was not noted at the time. Yet printing is itself just 
such a camera obscura, yielding a private vision of the movements 
of others. While sitting in the dark, one has in the camera obscura 
a cinematic presentation of the outside world. And in reading print, 
the reader acts as a kind of projector of the still shots or printed 
words, which he can read fast enough to have the feeling of 
re-creating the movements of another mind. Manuscripts could not 
be read at a speed sufficient to create the sense of a mind actively 
engaged in learning and in self-expression. But here, centuries before 
the movie, is the ultimate magic and myth of the movie in the camera 
obscura. Perhaps as the camera obscura was the first, the movie is 
the last phase of print technology. 
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The movie, which has so little in common with television, may be 
the last image of the Gutenberg era before it fuses via the telegraph, 
the telephone, radio, and television, and fades into the new world 
of auditory space. And as the habits of reading print create intense 
forms of individualism and nationalism, do not our instantaneous 
electronic media return us to group dynamics, both in theory and 
in practice? Is not this shift in media the key to our natural concern 
with the concept and relevance of myth today? 

Printing evoked both individualism and nationalism in the sixteenth 
century, just as it will do again in India, Africa, China, and Russia. For 
it demands habits of solitary initiative and attention to exactly repeat- 
able commodities, which are the habits inseparable from industry, and 
enterprise, production and marketing. Where production precedes 
literacy, there is no uniform market and no price structure. Industrial 
production without well-established markets and literacy makes 
“communism” necessary. Such is the state of our own ignorance of our 
media that we are surprised to find that radio has very different 
effects in an oral society than it had in our highly literate culture. 
In the same way the “nationalism” of an oral world is structured 
quite differently from the nationalism of a newly literate society. 
It would appear that to see one’s mother tongue dignified with the 
precise technology of print releases a new vision of unity and power, 
which remains a subliminal divisive force in the West even today. 
Unawareness of the effects of our media these past two thousand 
years and more would seem to be itself an effect of literacy that 
James Joyce designated as “ab-ced” or absent-mindedness. 

The sentiment of spatial and territorial nationalism that accom- 
panies literacy is also reinforced by the printing press, which provides 
not only the sentiment but also the centralized bureaucratic instru- 
ments of uniform control over wide territories. 

Perhaps we tend to define myth in too literary a way, as something 
that can be verbalized, narrated, and written down. If we can regard 
all media as myths and as the prolific source of many subordinate 
myths, why cannot we spot the mythic aspect of the current hula- 
hoop activity? Here is a myth we are living. Many people have 
puzzled over the fact that children refuse to roll these hoops on 
roads or walks. A mere thirty years ago a hoop was for rolling. 
Today children reject the lineal use of the hoop in an external space. 
They use it in a nuclear mode as a means of generating their own 
space. Here, then, is a live model or drama of the mythic power of 
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the new media to alter sensibility. For this change in child behavior 
has nothing to do with ideas or programs. 

Such a changed attitude to spatial form and presence is as definitive 
as the change from the photographic to the television image. In his 
Prints and Visual Communication (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1953), William M. Ivins explains how the long process of cap- 
turing the external world in the “network of rationality,” by the 
engravers line and by ever more subtle syntax, finally reached con- 
clusion in the photograph. The photograph is a total statement of the 
external object without syntax. This kind of peripety will strike the 
student of media as characteristic of all media development. But 
in television the striking fact is that the image is defined by light 
through, not by light on. It is this fact that separates television from 
photography and movie, relating it profoundly to stained glass. The 
spatial sense generated by television experience is utterly unlike that 
of the movie. And, of course, the difference has nothing to do with 
the “content” or the programing. Here, as ever, the medium itself 
is the ultimate message. The child gets such messages, when they 
are new, much sooner than the adult. For the adult instinctively 
retards awareness that will disturb a cherished order of perception 
or of past experience; the child would seem to have no such stake 
in the past, at least when he is facing new experience. 

It is my point that new spatial orientation such as occurs in the 
format of the press after the advent of the telegraph, the swift disap- 
pearance of perspective, is also discernible in the new landscapes of 
Rimbaud in poetry and Cézanne in painting. And in our time Rouault 
anticipated the mode of the television image by decades. His use of 
stained glass as a means of defining the image is what I have in mind. 

The mythmaking power of a medium that is itself a myth form 
appears now in the postliterate age as the rejection of the consumer in 
favor of the producer. The movie now can be seen as the peak of the 
consumer-oriented society, being in its form the natural means both 
of providing and of glorifying consumer goods and attitudes. But in 
the arts of the past century the swing has been away fram packaging 
for the consumer to providing do-it-yourself kits. The spectator or 
reader must now be cocreator. Our educational establishment natu- 
rally lags behind the popular media in this radical change. The 
young, when exposed to the television image, receive at once a total 
orientation in spatial matters that makes the lineality of the printed 
word a remote and alien language. Reading for them will have to be 
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taught as if it were heraldry or some quaint codification of reality. 
The assumptions about reading and writing that accompanied the 
monarchy of print and the related rise of industrial forms are no 
longer valid for, or acceptable to, those being re-formed in their 
sensibilities in the electronic age. To ask whether this is a good or 
a bad thing is to express the bias of efficient causality, which is natu- 
rally that of the man of the printed word. But it is also a futile gesture 
of inadequacy to the real situation. The values of the Gutenberg era 
cannot be salvaged by those who are as unaware of how they came 
into existence as they are of why they are now in the process of 
liquidation. 

Philosophic agreement is not necessary among those who are 
agreed that the insistent operation of media-forms on human sensi- 
bility and awareness is an observable, intelligible, and controllable 
situation. Today, when ordinary consciousness is exposed to the 
patternmaking of several media at once, we are becoming more atten- 
tive to the unique properties of each of the media. We can see both 
that media are mythic “images” and that they have the power of 
imposing subliminally, as it were, their own assumptions. They can 
be viewed at the same time as intelligible explanations of great tracts 
of time and of the experience of many processes, and they can be 
used as a means of perpetuating such bias and preference as they 
codify in their structure. 

It is not strange that we should long have been obsessed with the 
literary and “content” aspect of myth and media. The “form” and 
“content” dichotomy is as native to the abstract, written, and printed 
forms of codification as is the “producer” and “consumer” dichotomy. 

Unfortunately for the direction and control of education, such a 
literary bias is quite unable to cope with the new “images” of the 
postliterate age. As a result of our using literary lenses, the relevant 
new data have escaped our scrutiny. My book, The Mechanical 
Bride: Folklore of Industrial Man, is a case in point. Turning literary 
guns on the new iconology of the Madison Avenue world is easy. 
It is easy to reveal mechanism in a postmechanical era. But I failed 
at that time to see that we had already passed out of the mechanistic 
age into the electronic, and that it was this fact that made mechanism 
both obtrusive and repugnant. 

One of the great novelties effected by printing was the creation 
of a new sense of inner and outer space. We refer to it as the discovery 
of perspective and the rise of representation in the arts. The space 
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of “perspective” conditioned by an artificially fixed stance for the 
viewer leads to the enclosing of objects in a pictorial space. Yet so 
revolutionary and abstract was this new space that poets avoided it in 
their language for two centuries after painters had accepted it. It is 
a kind of space very uncongenial to the media of speech and of 
words. One can gain some idea of the psychic pressures exerted by 
print in the work of William Blake, who sought new strategies of 
culture to reintegrate the segmented and fractured human spirit. 
In fact, the explicit mythmaking of Blake is the greatest monument 
and antidote to the mythic pressures of the printing press, to “single 
vision and Newton's sleep.” For the matrix of movable type contains 
the totality of industrialism as well as the means of global conquest, 
which, by peripety, brought the preliterate world once more into 
the heart of the industrial metropolis. 

The prevalent concept that the mass media exert a baneful influence 
on the human spirit has strange roots. As Marjorie Nicolson has 
shown in Newton Demands the Muse, it was Newton's Opticks that 
taught poets the correspondence between the inner and outer 
worlds, between the structure of seeing and the structure of the 
scene. This notion planted in poets the ambition to gain control 
over the inner life by a calculus of landscape composition. The idea 
of verbally constituted landscape, as a lever upon the psychic eye of 
man, was a dichotomy quite congenial to the culture of the printed 
word. And whereas external landscape has been abandoned for inner 
landscape since Rimbaud, Madison Avenue clings to the earlier 
Romantic concept of consumer control by means of externally 
arranged scenes. The recent flutter about “subliminal” advertising 
indicates the delayed shift of attention from outer to inner landscape 
that occurred in many of the arts in the later nineteenth century. And 
it is this same shift that today focuses attention on myth in all its 
modes. For myth is always a montage or transparency comprising 
several external spaces and times in a single image or situation. Such 
compression or multilayering is an inescapable mode of the electronic 
and simultaneous movement of information, whether in popular 
media or esoteric speculation. It is, therefore, an everyday occurrence 
for academic entertainment to stress “content,” while displaying com- 
plete illiteracy with regard to media old and new. For we have now 
to possess many cultural languages for even the most ordinary daily 


purposes. 
The newspaper will serve as an example of the Babel of myths or 
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languages. When information from every quarter arrived at the 
same time, the paper became a daily snapshot of the globe, and 
“perspective” in news became meaningless. Editorials could still 
try to tie some items together into a chain or sequence with a special 
point of view or vanishing point. But such views were really capsules 
for passive readers, while, paradoxically, the unprocessed, uninter- 
preted, raw news offered far more challenge to the reader to find his 
own meanings. Today it is easy to see how Edgar Allen Poe, both 
in his symbolist poems and in his detective stories, had anticipated 
this new mythic dimension of producer orientation by taking the 
audience into the creative process itself. Likewise, it is easy to see 
how the spot news of the telegraph press really acts like the yes-no, 
black-white dots of the wirephoto in creating an inclusive world 
image. Yet even now the sponsors of pre-electronic media continue 
to overlay the new myth by injections of earlier myth, creating 
hybrids of the “horseless carriage” variety in the interests of superior 
culture. 

The same type of confusion exists in education in the concept 
of “audio-visual aids.” It would seem that we must do in education 
what the poets, painters, and composers have done, namely, to 
purge our media and test and define their unique powers before 
attempting Wagnerian concerts. The Gutenberg myth was not 
a means of modifying the Cadmus myth, any more than the Henry 
Ford myth modified the horse and buggy. Obliteration occurred, as 
it will with the movie under the impact of television, unless we choose 
to restrain the operation of form on form by due study and strategy. 
We now stand at that point with regard to all myth and media. We 
can, perhaps we must, become the masters of cultural and historical 
alchemy. And to this end we can, I suggest, find means in the study 
of media as languages and languages as myths. For our experience 
with the grammar and syntax of languages can be made available 
for the direction and control of media old and new. 
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WE KNOW Now a new origin of the faint hissing of the sea in the 
conch shell held to the ear. It is in part the tremor and throb of the 
hand, resonating in the shell’s chambers. Yet, inescapably, it is the 
distant sea. For Yeats, it would have been a reaffirmation of his 


proper query: 


‘ body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 
.ow can we know the dancer from the dance? 


And so with myth. It is at once an external reality and the resonance 
of the internal vicissitudes of man. Richard Chase’s somewhat 
cumbersome definition will at least get us on our way: “Myth is an 
esthetic device for bringing the imaginary but powerful world of 
preternatural forces into a manageable collaboration with the 
objective [i.e., experienced] facts of life in such a way as to excite 
a sense of reality amenable to both the unconscious passions and the 
conscious mind.” 

That myth has such a function—to effect some manner of harmony 
between the literalities of experience and the night impulses of life 
—few would deny any longer. Yet I would urge that we not be too 
easily tempted into thinking that there is an oppositional contrast 
between logos and mythos, the grammar of experience and the 
grammar of myth. For each complements the other, and it is in the 
light of this complementarity that I wish to examine the relation of 
myth and personality. 

Consider the myth first as a projection, to use the conventional 
psychoanalytic term. I would prefer the term “externalization,” for 
I do not refer solely to the tendency to project outward simulacra 
only of those impulses that we cannot accept in ourselves. We might 
begin, rather, with the human preference to cope with events that 
are outside rather than those that are inside. Freud long ago 
remarked on this preference, noting that in so far as we were able to 
do so, we converted inner stimuli into seemingly outer events as if 
better to protect ourselves. So it is in the dream, where impulse is 
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transduced into image and symbol, where an internal plight is 
converted into a story plot. So, too, even in rather simple forms of 
motor learning, where, after mastery, a pattern of muscular move- 
ments is rendered into a visualized image of a path of movement. 
And when we are painting a picture or writing a poem or constructing 
a scientific theory, there comes a moment when “it,” the product we 
are producing, takes over and develops an autonomy of its own, an 
external existence. It is now the theory that requires the revision, 
not the theorist, the picture that needs this line here, and not the 
painter's whim. 

What is the significance of this externalizing tendency? It is 
twofold, I would urge. It provides, in the first instance, a basis for 
communion between men. What is “out there” can be named 
and shared in a manner beyond the sharing of subjectivity. By the 
subjectifying of our worlds through externalization, we are able, 
paradoxically enough, to share communally in the nature of internal 
experience. By externalizing cause and effect, for example, we may 
construct a common matrix of determinism. Fate, the full of the 
moon, the aether—these and not our unique fears are what join us 
in common reaction. But perhaps more important still, externalization 
makes possible the containment of terror and impulse by the decorum 
of art and symbolism. Given man’s search for art forms, it must 
surely be no accident that there is no art of internal feeling or impulse. 
We seem unable to impose what Freud once called the artifice of 
formal beauty upon our internal sensations or even upon our stream 
of seemingly uncontrolled fantasy. It is in the act of fashioning an 
external product out of our internal impulses that the work of art 
begins. There is no art of kinesthesis, and for all Huxley’s fantasies, 
there will not be an art of the “feelies.” Sharing, then, and the 
containment of impulse in beauty—these are the possibilities offered 
by externalization. 

Let me illustrate my point by reference to Homer, particularly to 
the madness of Ajax in the Iliad. Recall the occasion of the death 
of Achilles and the determination of Thetis that the bravest man 
before Ilium shall have her slain son’s arms. Agamemnon must make 
the fateful decision, and it is Odysseus and not Ajax who receives the 
gift of Hephzestus-forged armor. Ajax is lashed by human anger and 
a craving for vengeance in a proportion to match his heroic capacities. 
But before these impulses can be expressed, there is an intervention 
by Athene: Ajax is struck mad and slaughters the captive Trojan 
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livestock, cursing Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Menelaus the while, 
in a manner that would be described today as a massive displacement 
of aggression. It is Athene, then, who saves Ajax from a more direct 
expression of his fury and saves the Greeks from a slaughter of their 
leaders. Again the ingenious and rational intervention of the gods, 
a formal working out of internal plight in a tightly woven and 
dramatic plot. It is much as Professor Dodds has suggested in 
examining the containment of irrationality in Greek myth. The 
clouding and bewildering of judgment that is ate, or the seemingly 
unnatural access of courage that is menos—both of these sources of 
potential disruption of natural order are attributed to an external 
agency, to a supernatural intervention, whether of the gods or of 
the Erinys. 


I suggest that in general the inward monition, or the sudden unaccount- 
able feeling of power, or the sudden unaccountable loss of judgment, is 
the germ out of which the divine machinery developed. One result of 
transposing the event from the interior to the external world is that the 
vagueness is eliminated: the indeterminate daemon has to be made 
concrete as some particular personal god. 


These were the gods that the Greeks shared, by virtue of whom 
a sense of causation became communal, through the nurturing of 
whom an art form emerged. The alternative, as Philip Rahv 
comments in discussing the governess in The Turn of the Screw and 
the chief protagonist in The Beast in the Jungle, is to give up one’s 
allotment of experience. If one cannot externalize the daemon where 
it can be enmeshed in the texture of aesthetic experience, then the 
last resort is to freeze and block: the overrepression and denial 
treated so perceptively by Freud in The Problem of Anxiety. 

What is the art form of the myth? Principally it is drama, yet 
for all its concern with preternatural forces and characters, it is 
realistic drama that in the phrase of Wellek and Warren tells of 
“origins and destinies.” As they put it, it comprises “the explanations 
a society offers its young of why the world is and why we do as we 
do, its pedagogic images of the nature and destiny of man.”? Ernst 
Cassirer senses a proper antinomy when he notes that the myth 
somehow emphasizes the physiognomic character of experience while 
at the same time it has the property of compelling belief. Its power 
is that it lives on the feather line between fantasy and reality. It 
must be neither too good nor too bad to be true, nor must it be too 
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true. And if it is the case that art as a mode of knowing has precisely 
the function of connecting through metaphor what before had no 
apparent kinship, then in the present case the art form of the myth 
connects the daemonic world of impulse with the world of reason 
by a verisimilitude that conforms to each. 

But there is a paradox. For on the one side we speak of myth 
as an externalization, on the other we speak of it as a pedagogical 
image. This is surely a strange source of instruction! But it is 
precisely here that the dramatic form of the myth becomes significant, 
precisely here where Gilbert Murray was so perceptive of the genius 
of Homer and of the Greeks: “This power of entering vividly into 
the feelings of both parties in a conflict is . . . the characteristic gift.” 

Let me revert for a moment to a consideration of the human 
personality, to the nature of the vicissitudes that are externalized 
in myth. It is no longer novel to speak of personality as a cast of 
characters, although in the last decades we have oversimplified the 
drama they enact in the summary image of Freud's morality play 
of the ego, superego, and id. In his telling essay on “The Poet and 
the Daydream,” Freud recognizes the potential complexity of the 
internal cast when he speaks of the art of the playwright as one of 
decomposing this cast into the dramatis personae of the staged drama. 
It is far from clear why our discordant impulses are bound and 
structured in a set of identities—why one pattern of impulse is the 
self-pitying little man in us, another the nurturing protector, another 
the voice of moral indignation. Surely it is something more than the 
sum of identifications we have undertaken in the course of achieving 
balances between love and independence, coming to terms with those 
who have touched our lives. Here myth becomes the tutor, the shaper 


of identities; it is here that personality imitates myth in as deep a 
sense as myth is an externalization of the vicissitudes of personality. 
Joseph Campbell, in his The Hero with a Thousand Faces, writes:* | 


In his life-form the individual is necessarily only a fraction and distortion 
of the total image of man. He is limited either as male or as female; at any 
given period of his life he is again limited as child, youth, mature adult, 
or ancient; furthermore, in his life role he is necessarily specialized as 
craftsman, tradesman, servant, or thief, priest, leader, wife, nun, or harlot; 
he cannot be all. Hence the totality—the fullness of man—is not in the 
separate member, but in the body of the society as a whole; the individual 
can be only an organ. 


But if no man is all, there is at least in what Campbell calls the 
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“mythologically instructed community” a corpus of images and 
identities and models that provides the pattern to which growth may 
aspire—a range of metaphoric identities. We are accustomed to 
speaking of myth in this programmatic sense in reference to history, 
as when Sorel invokes the general strike of all workers as a dyna- 
mizing image, or when Christians speak of the Second Coming for 
which men must prepare themselves. In the same sense one may 
speak of the corpus of myth as providing a set of possible program- 
matic identities for the individual personality. It would perhaps be 
more appropriate to say that the mythologically instructed commu- 
nity provides its members with a library of scripts upon which the 
individual may judge the internal drama of his multiple identities. 
For myth, as I shall now try to illustrate, serves not only as a pattern 
to which one aspires, but also as a criterion for the self-critic. 

Let me use as an example the myths that embody and personify 
man’s capacity for happiness. They are not infinite in variety, but 
varied enough. An early version is the Greek conception of the Five 
Ages of Man, the first of which is the happy Age of Gold. In Robert 
Graves’s transliteration:® “These men were the so-called golden race, 
subjects of Cronus, who lived without cares or labor, eating only 
acorns, wild fruit, and honey that dripped from the trees . . . never 
growing old, dancing, and laughing much; death to them was no 
more terrible than sleep. They are all gone now, but their spirits 
survive as happy genii.” This is the myth of happiness as innocence, 
and in the Christian tradition we know it as Man before the Fall. 
Innocence ends either by a successful attempt to steal the knowledge 
of God or by aspiring to the cognitive power of the gods, hubris. 
And with the end of innocence, there is an end to happiness. Knowl- 
edge is equated with temptation to evil. The issue appears to revolve 
around the acquisition and uses of knowledge. 

Let me oversimplify in the interest of brevity and say that from 
these early myths there emerge two types of mythic plot: the plot of 
innocence and the plot of cleverness—the former being a kind of 
Arcadian ideal, requiring the eschewal of complexity and awareness, 
the latter requiring the cultivation of competence almost to the point 
of guile. The happy childhood, the good man as the child of God, 
the simple plowman, the Rousseauian ideal of natural nobility— 
these are the creatures of the plot of innocence. At the other extreme 
there are Penelope, the suitors, and Odysseus. In Gilbert Murray’s 
words: ® 
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Penelope—she has just learned on good evidence that Odysseus is 
alive and will return immediately—suddenly determines that she cannot 
put off the suitors any longer, but brings down her husband’s bow, and 
says she will forthwith marry the man who can shoot through twelve axe- 
heads with it! Odysseus hears her and is pleased! May it not be that 
in the original story there was a reason for Penelope to bring the bow, 
and for Odysseus to be pleased? It was a plot. He [Odysseus] meant 
Eurycleia [the old maidservant] to recognize him [by his scar], to send 
the maids away, and break the news to Penelope. Then husband and wife 
together arranged the trial of the bow. 


Again and again in the Greek myths there are cleverness, 
competence, and artifice—Herakles, Achilles, Odysseus, Perseus— 
wherever you may look. It is the happy triumph of clever competence 
with a supernatural assist. And yet there is also the ideal of the Age 
of Innocence. So too in the later Christian tradition and in our own 
times. The manner in which superior knowledge shows itself 
changes: the ideal of the crafty warrior, the wise man, the interpreter 
of the word of God, the Renaissance omnicompetent, the wily 
merchant, the financial wizard, the political genius. If it is true that 
in some way each is suspect, it is also true that each is idealized in 
his own way. Each is presented as satisfied. New versions arise 
to reflect the ritual and practice of each era—the modifications of the 
happiness of innocence and the satisfaction of competence. 

I would like to submit that the manner in which man has striven 
for competence and longed for innocence has reflected the controlling 
myths of the community. The medieval scholar, the Florentine 
prince, the guild craftsman alike, as well as the withdrawn monastic 
of Thomas 4 Kempis and the mendicant of St. Francis—all of these 
are deeply involved with the myths of innocence and competence, 
and are formed by them. Indeed, the uncertainty in resolving the 
dichotomy of reason and revelation as ways to a knowledge of God 
reflect the duality of the myth of happiness and salvation. It is not 
simply society that patterns itself on the idealizing myths, but uncon- 
sciously it is the individual man as well who is able to structure 
his internal clamor of identities in terms of prevailing myth. Life 
then produces myth and finally imitates it. 


In our own time, in the American culture, there is a deep problem 
generated by the confusion that has befallen the myth of the happy 
man. It reflects itself in the American personality. There still lingers 
the innocent Christian conception that happiness is the natural state 
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of man—or at least of the child and of man as innocent—and that it is 
something that we have done or failed to do as individuals that creates 
a rather Protestantized and private unhappiness. The impact of 
Freud has begun to destroy this myth, to replace it. Our popular films 
may now, with artistry, depict the child as murderer. A generation 
of playwrights have destroyed the remnant of Horatio Alger, replac- 
ing it with the image of Arthur Miller’s salesman dying by entropy, 
an object of compassion. We are no longer, in Professor Campbell's 
words, “a mythologically instructed community.” And so one finds 
a new generation struggling to find or to create a satisfactory and 
challenging mythic image as aspiration. 

Two such images seem to be emerging in the new generation. One 
is the myth of the “hipsters” and the “squares.” The other is the 
myth of creative wholeness. The first is the myth of the wandering 
hero as uncommitted, as capable of the hour's subjectivity—its “kicks” 
—sharing in a new inwardness. It is the theme of reduction to the 
essentially personal, the hero capable of filtering out the clamors of 
an outside world, an almost masturbatory idea]. Eugene Burdick in 
a recent issue of The Reporter (3 April 1958) gives the following 
account of a conversation in a San Francisco café between two 
practitioners of the cult of the Beat Generation: 


“Man, I remember something when I was little, a boy,” somebody named 
Lee says. He is hunched forward, his elbows on the table, a tumbler of 
wine between his hands. “About a dog. Little miserable dog of mine.” 

“Yeah, man, go on,” Mike says, his eyes lighting up. 

“I get up real early to do my paper route. Los Angeles Examiner,” Lee 
says. “Streets always empty, just a few milk trucks and bakery trucks 
and other kids like me. My dog goes along, see? Every day he trots along 
with me. Little mongrel dog.” 

“Yeah, yeah, go on, man,” Mike says, impatient for the story, sure that 
it has meaning. 

“There we are in all those big empty streets. Just me and the dog. 
Sun coming up, papers falling on the porches, me dreaming and walking 
and the dog trotting,” Lee says. “Then far away, about as big as a black 
mosquito, I see this hopped-up Model A. Wonderful pipes on it, blatting 
so sweet I could hear them for six blocks. I stand there on the curb, 
listening to that sweet sound and watching that car come weaving down 
that empty street. And the dog stands in the gutter, watching too. That 
Model A gets bigger and I can see the chrome pipes on the side, the twin 
Strombergs sucking air, just eating up the asphalt.” 

He pauses and Mike leans forward and says urgently, “Now, man, come 
on, go. I wanna hear this.” 

“This Model A is a roadster and there is a Mexican driving and his 
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girl with him,” Lee says slowly, stalking the climax. “It weaves across 
the street, and me and the dog stare at it. And it comes for us in a bi 
slow curve and hit that dog. His back broke in mid-air and he was dea 
when he hit the street again. Like a big man cracking a seed in his 
teeth . . . same sound, I mean. And the girl stares back at me and laughs, 
And I laugh. You see why, man?” 

The two of them sit quietly, looking down at the wine and listening 
to the jazz. Mike glances once at Lee and then back at his glass. He has 
learned something secret and private about Lee, and that is good enough. 
After a while they sit back, smiling, and listen to the jazz. 


It is not easy to create a myth and to emulate it at the same time. 
James Deane and Kerouac, Kingsley Amis and John Osborne, the 
Teddy Boys and the hipsters: they do not make a mythological 
community. They represent mythmaking in process as surely as 
Hemingway's characters did in their time, Scott Fitzgerald’s in theirs. 
What is ultimately clear is that even the attempted myth must be a 
model for imitating, a programmatic drama to be tried on for fit. One 
sees the identities of a group of young men being “packaged” in terms 
of the unbaked myth. It is a mold, a prescription of characters, a plot. 
Whether the myth will be viable, whether it will fit the internal 
plight, we do not know. There are-temporary myths too. There was 
a myth of the supernatural birth of a dead woman's son, a myth 
Boas found in 1888 and again in 1900. By 1931 there was no trace of it. 

What of the renewal of the myth of the full, creative man? It is 
even more inchoate than the first, yet perhaps more important. It 
is, for example, the young middle-aged executive sent back to the 
university by the company for a year, wanting humanities and not 
sales engineering; it is this man telling you that he would rather 
take life classes Saturday morning at the Museum School than be 
president of the company; it is the adjectival extravaganza of the 
word “creative,” as in creative advertising, creative engineering, 
creative writing. It is as if, given the demise of the myths of creation 
and their replacement by a scientific cosmogony that for all its formal 
beauty lacks metaphoric force, the theme of creating becomes 
internalized, creating anguish rather than, as in the externalized 
myths, providing a basis for psychic relief and sharing. Yet this self- 
contained image of creativity becomes, I think, the basis for a myth 
of happiness. But perhaps between the death of one myth and the 
birth of its replacement there must be a reinternalization, even to 
the point of a culte de moi. That we cannot yet know. All that is 
certain is that we live in a period of mythic confusion that may 
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provide the occasion for a new growth of myth, myth more suitable 
for our times. 

Indeed, one may ask whether the rise of the novel as an art form, 
and particularly the subjectification of the novel since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, whether these do not symbolize the voyage 
into the interior that comes with the failure of prevailing myths to 
provide external models toward which one may aspire. For when 
the prevailing myths fail to fit the varieties of man’s plight, frustra- 
tion expresses itself first in mythoclasm and then in the lonely search 
for internal identity. The novels of Conrad, of Hardy, of Gide, of 
Camus—paradoxically enough, they provide man with guides for 
the internal search. One of Graham Greene’s most tormented books, 
an autobiographical fragment on an African voyage, is entitled Jour- 
ney Without Maps. Perhaps the modern novel, in contrast to the 
myth, is the response to the internal anguish that can find no external 
constraint in the form of myth, a form of internal map. But this is 
a matter requiring a closer scrutiny than we can give it here. Suffice 
it to say that the alternative to externalization in myth appears to be 
the internalization of the personal novel, the first a communal effort, 
the second the lone search for identity. 

Let me conclude by reiterating the general line of my thesis. It is 
simple enough. The first premise is that the externalization of inner 
impulse in the form of myth provides the basis for a sharing of inner 
experience and makes possible the work of art that has as its objective 
to contain and cleanse the terror from impulse. The myth as a work 
of art has as its principal form the shape of drama. So too the human 
personality: its patternings of impulse express themselves as identities 
in an internal drama. The myths that are the treasure of an instructed 
community provide the models and the programs in terms of which 
the growth of the internal cast of identities is molded and enspirited. 
And finally, when the myths no longer fit the internal plights of those 
who require them, the transition to newly created myths may take 
the form of a chaotic voyage into the interior, the certitudes of 
externalization replaced by the anguish of the internal voyage. 
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TEXTS AND MOTIFS 


I 


THE WORD “MYTH” is subject to many variant and often opposing defini- 
tions, in particular as it is applied to the products of modern man’s 
imagination. It has seemed fitting, therefore, to recall a memorable pas- 
sage from Mark Schorer’s William Blake. It provides, so far as we know, 
as complete and concise a view of current usage of the term as recent 
literature affords. 


The Necessity of Myth 


MARK SCHORER 


THE DEFINITION of mysticism, to be useful at all, must be stringent, 
for mysticism is in itself a highly specialized experience. But the 
definition of myth, if the term is to be used in the discussion of 
modern poets, particularly of William Blake, must be both broad and 
loose, for myth operates universally and diversely. The term must 
include such varying manifestations as the sharply formed figures 
of classic fable and the malformations of delusion and neurosis. Even 
a loose definition does not include, however, the current journalistic 
sense of falsehood, nor does it imply anti-intellectualism or any other 
such pejorative. The term denotes, in fact, neither the negation nor 
the contrary of ideas, but their basis and their structure, the element 


From William Blake by Mark Schorer. Copyright, 1946, by Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc. By permission of the publishers. 
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by which they are activated. “The doctrines which men ostensibly 
hold,” wrote Leslie Stephen, “do not become operative upon their 
conduct until they have generated an imaginative symbolism.” 
Myths are the instruments by which we continually struggle to 
make our experience intelligible to ourselves. A myth is a large, 
controlling image that gives philosophical meaning to the facts of 
ordinary life; that is, which has organizing value for experience. A 
mythology is a more or less articulated body of such images, a 
pantheon. Without such images, experience is chaotic, fragmentary 
and merely phenomenal. It is the chaos of experience that creates 
them, and they are intended to rectify it. All real convictions involve 
a mythology, either in its usual, broad sense or in a private sense. 
In the first case it is embodied in literature or in ritual or in both, 
in which it has application to the whole of a society and tends to be 
religious. In the second, it remains in the realm of fantasy, in which 
it tends to be obsessive and fanatical. This is not to say that sound 
myths of general application necessarily support religions; rather 
that they perform the historical functions of religion—they unify 
experience in a way that is satisfactory to the whole culture and to 
the whole personality. Philip Wheelwright, from the point of view 
of an uncommon philosophical theism, argues understandably that 
“the very essence of myth” is “that haunting awareness of tran- 
scendental forces peering through the cracks of the visible universe.” 
Durkheim pointed out that myth suggests the sacred rather than the 
profane; that is, the enormous area of experience into which tech- 
nology cannot usefully enter rather than the relatively small area into 
which it does. Yet this does not make religious experience proper 
more than a portion of the larger area. That myth cannot be so 
limited is made clear by our own civilization, which seems to be 
struggling toward a myth that will be explicitly ethical, even political. 
Today, Thomas Mann has said, “the question of the human conscience 
. . . is presented to us essentially in its political form; perhaps more 
than in any other epoch of history, it wears a political face.” Wars 
may be described as the clash of mythologies; and a basically 
disorganized society such as ours is the result of a number of anti- 
thetical and competing mythologies that fail to adjust themselves. 
Rational belief is secondary. We habitually tend to overlook the 
fact that as human beings we are rational creatures not first of all 
but last of all, and that civilization emerged only yesterday from 
a primitive past that is at least relatively timeless. Belief organizes 
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experience not because it is rational but because all belief depends on 
a controlling imagery, and rational belief is the intellectual formaliza- 
tion of that imagery. . . . As a basic set of images, Christianity has 
commanded the unanimous faith of millions; as a system of belief 
capable of a wide variety of dogmas, it has commanded the intel- 
lectual assent of hostile sectarian groups. Such a more recent myth- 
ology as socialism, which as a faith presents an international hope 
for the full development of democratic man, is rent by schisms as 
dogma. 

All those systems of abstractions which we call ideologies activate 
our behavior, when they do, only because they are themselves 
activated by images, however submerged. An abstraction is a 
generalization, and the essential antecedents of generalizations are 
things. Jung, writing of language, has made the useful observation 
that “Speech is a storehouse of images founded in experience, and 
therefore concepts which are too abstract do not easily take root in 
it, or quickly die out again for lack of contact with reality.” Are not 
ideas, like language itself, supported by the “submerged metaphor”? 
In this sense, myth is indispensable to any form of belief. And in 
this sense, one may even concur with Hume’s offensive remark that 
“there is no such passion in human minds, as the love of mankind, 
merely as such”; for this passion, like all others, must have an image, 
real or ideal, as its correlative. Myth is fundamental, the dramatic 
representation of our deepest instinctual life, of a primary awareness 
of man in the universe, capable of many configurations, upon which 
all particular opinions and attitudes depend. Wallace Stevens writes: 
“, -» we live in an intricacy of new and local mythologies, political, 
economic, poetic, which are asserted with an ever-enlarging inco- 
herence.” Even when, as in modern civilization, myths multiply and 
separate and tend to become abstract so that the images themselves 
recede and fade, even then they are still the essential substructure 
of all human activity. 

Most profoundly they apply in literature. Great literature is impos- 
sible without a previous imaginative consent to a ruling mythology 
that makes intelligible and unitive the whole of that experience from 
which particular fables spring and from which they, in turn, take 
their meaning. Literature ceases to be perceptual and tends to 
degenerate into mere description without adequate myth; for, to cite 
Malinowski, myth, continually modified and renewed by the modifica- 
tions of history, is in some form an “indispensable ingredient of all 
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culture.” Thus, for example, the prevailing and tiresome realism of 
modern fiction. When we feel that we are no longer in a position to 
say what life means, we must content ourselves with telling how it 
looks. Those of our novelists who have transcended realism have 
done so by a boot-strap miracle, by supplying the myth themselves. 
Mann has made a possibly artificial use of literary myth. Joyce 
attempted to distil their mythical essences from specifically modern 
developments such as psychology. Kafka disturbingly dramatized 
neurosis. In a disintegrating society such as this, before it can 
proceed with other business, literature must become the explicit 
agent of coherence. In the realm of the imagination serious artists 
must be like Hart Crane’s tramps in their cross-country freight cars: 
“They know a body under the wide rain.” All readers are aware 
that the chief energies of modern poets have been expended not 
simply in writing poetry but in employing poetry to discover its 
indispensable substructure. They have been compelled to build a 
usable mythology, one that will account for and organize our compet- 
ing and fragmentary myths. T. S. Eliot is the most familiar example; 
here excursions into anthropology and Orientalism preceded and 
enriched the final embrace of Christian orthodoxy. The example 
of Yeats is no less spectacular and is even more systematic: Years 
devoted to the exploration of magic and spiritualism and all the 
disreputable purlieus of mysticism were combined with the results 
of a late interest in politics, and the curious mixture seems to have 
served its purpose. Americans generally have found the material for 
their myths nearer at hand than have modern Europeans. Hart 
Crane ingeniously but unsuccessfully utilized a combination of 
American legend and modern American industrialism in the construc- 
tion of his single sustained work. Older poets and poets less given 
to self-questioning, like Robert Frost, were apparently quite comfort- 
able in employing the available myth of the independent American 
democrat for which younger men no longer find historical sanction. 
Among younger men, the quest is apparent in such diverse examples 
as W. H. Auden, Delmore Schwartz, and Kar] Shapiro, and one could 
multiply the instances. The hunt for the essential image goes on 
everywhere today—but the problem is hardly new. 
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GreorGEes SoreL noted that those who are actively committed to the 
promotion of a great revolutionary movement invariably envisage a 
critical conflict in which their cause will triumph. This product of the 
apocalyptic imagination—this “myth,” in Sorel’s language—is of all factors 
the most potent in converting people and motivating them to action, despite 
the rational analyses and invalidations of intellectuals. 

We are reprinting here a few passages from Sorel’s most influential 
book, Refléxions sur la violence (published in 1908), a work to which 
both Fascists and Communists have acknowledged their indebtedness. We 
do this partly because it is possibly the first sophisticated and explicit 
statement—pessimistic, Sorel would say, yet confident and impassioned—in 
favor of the deliberate use of such a myth in bringing about a radical 
transformation of society; and partly as a reminder of the spirit of importu- 
nate and ruthless mythic fervor. Sorel describes the myth of “the general 
strike” as endowed with the character of infinity, “because it puts on one 
side all discussion of definite reforms and confronts men with a catastrophe” 
that signifies “absolute revolution.” 


Reflections on Violence 
GEORGES SOREL 


AND YET without leaving the present, without reasoning about this 
future, which seems for ever condemned to escape our reason, we 
should be unable to act at all. Experience shows that the framing 
of a future, in some indeterminate time, may, when it is done in a 
certain way, be very effective, and have very few inconveniences; 
this happens when the anticipations of the future take the form of 
those myths, which enclose with them all the strongest inclinations 
of a people, of a party or of a class, inclinations which recur to the 
mind with the insistence of instincts in all the circumstances of life; 
and which give an aspect of complete reality to the hopes of imme- 
diate action by which, more easily than by any other method, men 
can reform their desires, passions, and mental activity. We know, 
moreover, that these social myths in no way prevent a man profiting 
by the observations which he makes in the course of his life, and 
form no obstacle to the pursuit of his normal occupations. 

The truth of this may be shown by numerous examples. 

The first Christians expected the return of Christ and the total 

Reprinted by permission from Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence. Trans- 


lated by T. E. Hulme and J. Roth, with an introduction by Edward A. Shils. 
Copyright, 1950, The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois. 
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ruin of the pagan world, with the inauguration of the kingdom of 
the saints, at the end of the first generation. The catastrophe did not 
come to pass, but Christian thought profited so greatly from the 
apocalyptic myth that certain contemporary scholars maintain that 
the whole preaching of Christ referred solely to this one point. The 
hopes which Luther and Calvin had formed of the religious exaltation 
of Europe were by no means realised; these fathers of the Reforma- 
tion very soon seemed men of a past era; for present-day Protestants 
they belong rather to the Middle Ages than to modern times, and the 
problems which troubled them most occupy very little place in 
contemporary Protestantism. Must we for that reason deny the 
immense result which came from their dreams of Christian renova- 
tion? It must be admitted that the real developments of the Revolu- 
tion did not in any way resemble the enchanting pictures which 
created the enthusiasm of its first adepts; but without those pictures 
would the Revolution have been victorious? Many Utopias were 
mixed up with the Revolutionary myth, because it had been formed 
by a society passionately fond of imaginative literature, full of 
confidence in the “science” and very little acquainted with the 
economic history of the past. These Utopias came to nothing; but it 
may be asked whether the Revolution was not a much more profound 
transformation than those dreamed of by the people who in the 
eighteenth century had invented social Utopias. In our own times 
Mazzini pursued what the wiseacres of his time called a mad chimera; 
but it can no longer be denied that, without Mazzini, Italy would 
never have become a great power, and that he did more for Italian 
unity than Cavour and all the politicians of his school. 

A knowledge of what the myths contain in the way of details which 
will actually form part of the history of the future is then of small 
importance; they are not astrological almanacs; it is even possible 
that nothing which they contain will ever come to pass—as was the 
case with the catastrophe expected by the first Christians. In our 
own daily life, are we not familiar with the fact that what actually 
happens is very different from our preconceived notion of itP And 
that does not prevent us from continuing to make resolutions. 
Psychologists say that there is heterogeneity between the ends in 
view and the ends actually realised: the slightest experience of life 
reveals this law to us, which Spencer transferred into nature, to 
extract therefrom his theory of the multiplication of effects. 

The myth must be judged as a means of acting on the present; any 
attempt to discuss how far it can be taken literally as future history 
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is devoid of sense. It is the myth in its entirety which is alone 
important: its parts are only of interest in so far as they bring out 
the main idea. No useful purpose is served, therefore, in arguing 
about the incidents which may occur in the course of a social war, 
and about the decisive conflicts which may give victory to the 
proletariat; even supposing the revolutionaries to have been wholly 
and entirely deluded in setting up this imaginary picture of the 
general strike, this picture may yet have been, in the course of the 
preparation for the Revolution, a great element of strength, if it has 
embraced all the aspirations of Socialism, and if it has given to the 
whole body of Revolutionary thought a precision and a rigidity 
which no other method of thought could have given. 

To estimate, then, the significance of the idea of the general strike, 
all the methods of discussion which are current among politicians, 
sociologists, or people with pretensions to political science, must be 
abandoned. Everything which its opponents endeavour to establish 
may be conceded to them, without reducing in any way the value 
of the theory which they think they have refuted. The question 
whether the general strike is a partial reality, or only a product of 
popular imagination, is of little importance. All that it is necessary 
to know is, whether the general strike contains everything that the 
Socialist doctrine expects of the revolutionary proletariat. 

To solve this question we are no longer compelled to argue 
learnedly about the future; we are not obliged to indulge in lofty 
reflections about philosophy, history, or economics; we are not on 
the plane of theories, and we can remain on the level of observable 
facts. We have to question men who take a very active part in the 
real revolutionary movement amidst the proletariat, men who do 
not aspire to climb into the middle class and whose mind is not 
dominated by corporative prejudices. These men may be deceived 
about an infinite number of political, economical, or moral questions; 
but their testimony is decisive, sovereign, and irrefutable when it is 
a question of knowing what are the ideas which most powerfully 
move them and their comrades, which most appeal to them as being 
identical with their socialistic conceptions, and thanks to which their 
reason, their hopes, and their way of looking at particular facts seem 
to make but one indivisible unity. 

Thanks to these men, we know that the general strike is indeed 
what I have said: the myth in which Socialism is wholly comprised, 
i.e. a body of images capable of evoking instinctively all the senti- 
ments which correspond to the different manifestations of the war 
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undertaken by Socialism against modern society. Strikes have 
engendered in the proletariat the noblest, deepest, and most moving 
sentiments that they possess; the general strike groups them all in a 
co-ordinated picture, and, by bringing them together, gives to each 
one of them its maximum of intensity; appealing to their painful 
memories of particular conflicts, it colours with an intense life all 
the details of the composition presented to consciousness. We thus 
obtain that intuition of Socialism which language cannot give us 
with perfect clearness—and we obtain it as a whole, perceived 
instantaneously. . . . 


The professors of the little science are really difficult to satisfy. 
They assert very loudly that they will only admit into thought 
abstractions analogous to those used in the deductive sciences: as 
a matter of fact, this is a rule which is insufficient for purposes of 
action, for we do nothing great without the help of warmly-coloured 
and clearly-defined images, which absorb the whole of our attention; 
now, is it possible to find anything more satisfying from their point 
of view than the general strike? But, reply the professors, we ought 
to rely only on those realities which are given by experience: is, then, 
the picture of the general strike made up of tendencies which were 
not obtained directly from observation of the revolutionary move- 
ment? Is it a work of pure reason, manufactured by indoor scientists 
attempting to solve the social problem according to the rules of 
logic? Is it something arbitrary? Is it not, on the contrary, a 
spontaneous product analogous to those others which students of 
history come across in periods of action? They insist, and say that 
man ought not to let himself be carried away by his impulses without 
submitting them to the control of his intelligence, whose rights are 
unchallenged; nobody dreams of disputing them; of course, this 
picture of the general strike must be tested, and that is what I have 
tried to do above; but the critical spirit does not consist in replacing 
historical data by the charlatanism of a sham science. . . . 


We are perfectly well aware that the historians of the future are 
bound to discover that we laboured under many illusions, because 
they will see behind them a finished world. We, on the other hand, 
must act, and nobody can tell us to-day what these historians will 
know; nobody can furnish us with the means of modifying our motor 
images in such a way as to avoid their criticisms. 

Our situation resembles somewhat that of the physicists who work 
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at huge calculations based on theories which are not destined to 
endure for ever. We have nowadays abandoned all hope of discover- 
ing a complete science of nature; the spectacle of modern scientific 
revolutions is not encouraging for scientists, and has no doubt led 
many people, naturally enough, to proclaim the bankruptcy of 
science, and yet we should be mad if we handed the management 
of industry over to sorcerers, mediums, and wonder-workers. The 
philosopher who does not seek to make a practical application of 
his theories may take up the point of view of the future historian of 
science, and then dispute the absolute character of present-day 
scientific theses; but he is as ignorant as the present-day physicist 
when he is asked how to correct the explanations given by the latter; 
must he therefore take refuge in scepticism? 

Nowadays no philosophers worthy of consideration accept the 
sceptical position; their great aim, on the contrary, is to prove the 
legitimacy of a science which, however, makes no claim to know 
the real nature of things, and which confines itself to discovering 
relations which can be utilised for practical ends. It is because 
sociology is in the hands of people who are incapable of any 
philosophic reasoning that it is possible for us to be attacked (in 
the name of the little science) for being content with methods 
founded on the laws that a really thorough psychological analysis 
reveals as fundamental in the genesis of action, and which are 
revealed to us in all great historical movements. 

To proceed scientifically means, first of all, to know what forces 
exist in the world, and then to take measures whereby we may utilise 
them, by reasoning from experience. That is why I say that, by 
accepting the idea of the general strike, although we know that it is 
a myth, we are proceeding exactly as a modern physicist does who 
has complete confidence in his science, although he knows that the 
future will look upon it as antiquated. It is we who really possess 
the scientific spirit, while our critics have lost touch both with modern 
science and modern philosophy; and having proved this, we are quite 
easy in our minds.... 


Morality is not doomed to perish because the motive forces behind 
it will change; it is not destined to become a mere collection of 
precepts as long as it can still vivify itself by an alliance with an 
enthusiasm capable of conquering all the obstacles, prejudices, and 
the need of immediate enjoyment, which oppose its progress. But 
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it is certain that this sovereign force will not be found along the 
paths which contemporary philosophers, the experts of social science, 
and the inventors of far-reaching reforms would make us go. There 
is only one force which can produce to-day that enthusiasm without 
whose co-operation no morality is possible, and that is the force 
resulting from the propaganda in favour of a general strike. The 
preceding explanations have shown that the idea of the general strike 
(constantly rejuvenated by the feelings roused by proletarian 
violence) produces an entirely epic state of mind, and at the same 
time bends all the energies of the mind to that condition necessary 
to the realisation of a workshop carried on by free men, eagerly 
seeking the betterment of the industry; we have thus recognised that 
there are great resemblances between the sentiments aroused by the 
idea of the general strike and those which are necessary to bring 
about a continued progress in methods of production. We have 
then the right to maintain that the modern world possesses that prime 
mover which is necessary to the creation of the ethics of the 
producers. 

I stop here, because it seems to me that I have accomplished the 
task which I imposed upon myself; I have, in fact, established that 
proletarian violence has an entirely different significance from that 
attributed to it by superficial scholars and by politicians. In the 
total ruin of institutions and of morals there remains something which 
is powerful, new, and intact, and it is that which constitutes, properly 
speaking, the soul of the revolutionary proletariat. Nor will this 
be swept away in the general decadence of moral values, if the 
workers have enough energy to bar the road to the middle-class 
corrupters, answering their advances with the plainest brutality. 

I believe that I have brought an important contribution to discus- 
sions on Socialism; these discussions must henceforth deal exclusively 
with the conditions which allow the development of specifically 
proletarian forces, that is to say, with violence enlightened by the 
idea of the general strike. All the old abstract dissertations on the 
Socialist régime of the future become useless; we pass to the domain 
of real history, to the interpretation of facts—to the ethical evalua- 
tions of the revolutionary movement. 

The bond which I pointed out in the beginning of this inquiry 
between Socialism and proletarian violence appears to us now in all 
its strength. It is to violence that Socialism owes those high ethical 
values by means of which it brings salvation to the modern world. 
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Ill 


THoMAs MANN was among the foremost advocates of the “necessity for 
myth” to modern man. Nevertheless, he did not hold that all myths were 
valid and beneficent. The following excerpt from Doctor Faustus illus- 
trates their contrary aspect. Here we have a gripping portrayal of a group 
of representative German rationalists in the years immediately following 
World War I, and of how they became debauched by the myth of Might, 


merciless and unrestrained. 


Doctor Faustus 


THOMAS MANN 


I HAVE called attention above, quite apart from these evenings, to 
the disturbance and destruction of apparently fixed values of life 
brought about by the war, especially in the conquered countries, 
which were thus in a psychological sense further on than the others. 
Very strongly felt and objectively confirmed was the enormous loss 
of value which the individual had sustained, the ruthlessness which 
made life today stride away over the single person and precipitate 
itself as a general indifference to the sufferings and destruction of 
human beings. This carelessness, this indifference to the individual 
fate, might appear to be the result of the four years’ carnival of blood 
just behind us; but appearances were deceptive. As in many another 
respect here too the war only completed, defined, and drastically put 
in practice a process that had been on the way long before and had 
made itself the basis of a new feeling about life. This was not a 
matter for praise or blame, rather of objective perception and state- 
ment. However, the least passionate recognition of the actual, just 
out of sheer pleasure in recognition, always contains some shade of 
approbation; so why should one not accompany such objective 
perceptions of the time with a many-sided, yes, all-embracing 
critique of the bourgeois tradition? By the bourgeois tradition I 
mean the values of culture, enlightenment, humanity, in short of such 
dreams as the uplifting of the people through scientific civilization. 
They who practised this critique were men of education, culture, 


Reprinted from Doctor Faustus by Thomas Mann, by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1948, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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science. They did it, indeed, smiling; with a blitheness and intel- 
lectual complacency which lent the thing a special, pungent, disquiet- 
ing, or even slightly perverse charm. It is probably superfluous to 
state that not for a moment did they recognize the form of govern- 
ment which we got as a result of defeat, the freedom that fell in our 
laps, in a word, the democratic republic, as anything to be taken 
seriously as the legitimized frame of the new situation. With one 
accord they treated it as ephemeral, as meaningless from the start, 
yes, as a bad joke to be dismissed with a shrug. 

They cited de Tocqueville, who had said that out of revolution 
as out of a common source two streams issued, the one leading men 
to free arrangements, the other to absolute power. In the free 
arrangements none of the gentlemen conversationalists at Kridwiss’ 
any longer believed, since the very concept was self-contradictory: 
freedom by the act of assertion being driven to limit the freedom of 
its antagonist and thus to stultify itself and its own principles. Such 
was in fact its ultimate fate, though oftener the prepossession about 
“human rights” was thrown overboard at the start. And this was far 
more likely than that we would let ourselves in today for the dialectic 
process which turned freedom into the dictatorship of its party. In 
the end it all came down to dictatorship, to force, for with the 
demolition of the traditional national and social forms through the 
French Revolution an epoch had dawned which, consciously or not, 
confessedly or not, steered its course toward despotic tyranny over 
the masses; and they, reduced to one uniform level, atomized, out of 
touch, were as powerless as the single individual. 

“Quite right, quite right. Oh indeed yes, one may say so!” zur Hohe 
assured us, and pounded with his feet. Of course one may say so; 
only one might, for my taste, dealing with this description of a 
mounting barbarism, have said so with rather more fear and trem- 
bling and rather less blithe satisfaction. One was left with the hope 
that the complacency of these gentlemen had to do with their recog- 
nition of the state of things and not with the state of things in itself. 
Let me set down as clearly as I can a picture of this distressing good 
humour of theirs. No one will be surprised that, in the conversations 
of this avant-garde of culture and critique, a book which had appeared 
seven years before the war, “Réflexions sur la violence” by Sorel, 
played an important part. The author's relentless prognostication of 
war and anarchy, his characterization of Europe as the war-breeding 
soil, his theory that the peoples of our continent can unite only in 
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the one idea, that of making war—all justified its public in calling 
it the book of the day. But even more trenchant and telling was its 
perception and statement of the fact that in this age of the masses 
parliamentary discussion must prove entirely inadequate for the 
shaping of political decisions; that in its stead the masses would 
have in the future to be provided with mythical fictions, devised 
like primitive battle cries, to release and activate political energies. 
This was in fact the crass and inflaming prophecy of the book: that 
popular myths or rather those proper for the masses would become 
the vehicle of political action; fables, insane visions, chimaeras, which 
needed to have nothing to do with truth or reason or science in 
order to be creative, to determine the course of life and history, 
and thus to prove themselves dynamic realities. Not for nothing, 
of course, did the book bear its alarming title; for it dealt with 
violence as the triumphant antithesis of truth. It made plain that 
the fate of truth was bound up with the fate of the individual, yes, 
identical with it: being for both truth and the individual a cheapen- 
ing, a devaluation. It opened a mocking abyss between truth and 
power, truth and life, truth and the community. It showed by 
implication that precedence belonged far more to the community; 
that truth had the community as its goal, and that whoever would 
share in the community must be prepared to scrap considerable 
elements of truth and science and line up for the sacrificium intel- 
lectus. 

And now imagine (here is the “clear picture” I promised to give) 
how these gentlemen, scientists themselves, scholars and teachers— 
Vogler, Unruhe, Holzschuher, Institoris, and Breisacher as well— 
revelled in a situation which for me had about it so much that was 
terrifying, and which they regarded as either already in full swing 
or inevitably on the way. They amused themselves by imagining a 
legal process in which one of these mass myths was up for discussion 
in the service of the political drive for the undermining of the 
bourgeois social order. Its protagonists had to defend themselves 
against the charge of lying and falsification; but plaintiff and defend- 
ant did not so much attack each other as in the most laughable way 
miss each other's points. The fantastic thing was the mighty appara- 
tus of scientific witness which was invoked—quite futilely—to prove 
that humbug was humbug and a scandalous affront to truth. For 
the dynamic, historically creative fiction, the so-called lie and falsifica- 
tion in other words, the community-forming belief, was simply 
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inaccessible to this line of attack. Science strove, on the plane of 
decent, objective truth, to confute the dynamic lie; but arguments 
on that plane could only seem irrelevant to the champions of the 
dynamic, who merely smiled a superior smile. Science, truth—good 
God! The dramatic expositions of the group were possessed by the 
spirit and the accent of that ejaculation. They could scarcely contain 
their mirth at the desperate campaign waged by reason and criticism 
against wholly untouchable, wholly invulnerable belief. And with 
their united powers they knew how to set science in a light of such 
comic impotence that even the “beautiful princes,” in their childlike 
way, were brilliantly entertained. The happy board did not hesitate 
to prescribe to justice, which had to say the last word and pronounce 
the judgment, the same self-abnegation which they themselves prac- 
tised. A jurisprudence that wished to rest on the popular feeling 
and not to isolate itself from the community could not venture to 
espouse the point of view of theoretic, anti-communal, so-called truth; 
it had to prove itself modern as well as patriotic, patriotic in the 
most modern sense, by respecting the fruitful falsum, acquitting its 
apostles, and dismissing science with a flea in its ear. 

“Oh yes, yes, certainly, one may say so’—thump, thump. 

Although I felt sick at my stomach, I would not play the spoil- 
sport; I showed no repugnance, but rather joined as well as I could 
in the general mirth; particularly since this did not necessarily mean 
agreement but only, at least provisionally, a smiling, gratified intel- 
lectual recognition of what was or was to be. I did once suggest that 
“if we wanted to be serious for a moment,” we might consider whether 
a thinking man, to whom the extremity of our situation lay very 
much at heart, would not perhaps do better to make truth and not 
the community his goal, since the latter would indirectly and in the 
long run be better served by truth, even the bitter truth, than by a 
train of thought which proposed to serve it at the expense of truth, 
but actually, by such denial, destroyed from within in the most 
unnatural way the basis of genuine community. Never in my life 
have I made a remark that fell more utterly and completely flat than 
this one. I admit that it was a tactless remark, unsuited to the prevail- 
ing intellectual climate, and permeated with an idealism of course 
well known, only too well known, well known to the point of bad 
taste, and merely embarrassing to the new ideas. Much better was 
it for me to chime in with the others; to look at the new, to explore it, 
and instead of offering it futile and certainly boring opposition, to 
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adapt my conceptions to the course of the discussion and in the frame 
of them to make myself a picture of the future and of a world even 
now, if unawares, in the throes of birth—and this no matter how I 
might be feeling in the pit of my stomach. 

It was an old-new world of revolutionary reaction, in which the 
values bound up with the idea of the individual—shall we say truth, 
freedom, law, reason?—were entirely rejected and shorn of power, 
or else had taken on a meaning quite different from that given them 
for centuries. Wrenched away from the washed-out theoretic, based 
on the relative and pumped full of fresh blood, they were referred 
to the far higher court of violence, authority, the dictatorship of 
belief—not, let me say, in a reactionary, anachronistic way as of 
yesterday or the day before, but so that it was like the most novel 
setting back of humanity into mediaevally theocratic conditions and 
situations. That was as little reactionary as though one were to 
describe as regression the track around a sphere, which of course 
leads back to where it started. There it was: progress and reaction, 
the old and the new, the past and the future became one; the 
political Right more and more coincided with the Left. That thought 
was free, that research worked without assumptions: these were 
conceptions which, far from representing progress, belonged to a 
superseded and uninteresting world. Freedom was given to thought 
that it might justify force; just as seven hundred years ago reason 
had been free to discuss faith and demonstrate dogma; for that she 
was there, and for that today thinking was there, or would be there 
tomorrow. Research certainly had assumptions—of course it had! 
They were force, the authority of the community; and indeed they 
were so taken for granted as such that science never came upon the 
thought that perhaps it was not free. Subjectively, indeed, it was 
free, entirely so, within an objective restraint so native and incorpo- 
rate that it was in no way felt as a fetter. To make oneself clear as to 
what was coming and to get rid of the silly fear of it one need only 
remind oneself that the absoluteness of definite premises and 
sacrosanct conditions had never been a hindrance to fancy and indi- 
vidual boldness of thought. On the contrary: precisely because from 
the very first mediaeval man had received a closed intellectual frame 
from the Church as something absolute and taken for granted, he 
had been far more imaginative than the burgher of the individualist 
age; he had been able to surrender himself far more freely and sure- 
footedly to his personal fantasy. 
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IV 


IN THE FOLLOWING excerpts from a speech delivered in Vienna, 9 May 
1936, in celebration of Freud’s eightieth birthday, Thomas Mann comes 
forth with eloquence as advocate of the “lived” myth. Here it is not the 
collective, or social, myth, with which he was concerned in the above- 
quoted passage from Doctor Faustus, but the individual exemplar myth in 
the light of which a “depth” biographer or creative writer may choose to 
view and represent his hero’s personality and role and the vicissitudes of 
his career. Finally, he speaks of the possibility of a fresh incarnation of 
a mythic character consciously accepted as a way of life. 


Freud and the Future 


THomas MANN 


For THE MYTH is the foundation of life; it is the timeless schema, the 
pious formula into which life flows when it reproduces its traits out 
of the unconscious. Certainly when a writer has acquired the habit 
of regarding life as mythical and typical there comes a curious 
heightening of his artist temper, a new refreshment to his perceiving 
and shaping powers, which otherwise occurs much later in life; for 
while in the life of the human race the mythical is an early and 
primitive stage, in the life of the individual it is a late and mature one. 
What is gained is an insight into the higher truth depicted in the 
actual; a smiling knowledge of the eternal, the ever-being and 
authentic; a knowledge of the schema in which and according to 
which the supposed individual lives, unaware, in his naive belief in 
himself as unique in space and time, of the extent to which his life 
is but formula and repetition and his path marked out for him by 
those who trod it before him. His character is a mythical role which 
the actor just emerged from the depths to the light plays in the illu- 
sion that it is his own and unique, that he, as it were, has invented 
it all himself, with a dignity and security of which his supposed 
unique individuality in time and space is not the source, but rather 
which he creates out of his deeper consciousness in order that some- 
thing which was once founded and legitimized shall again be repre- 
sented and once more for good or ill, whether nobly or basely, in any 
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case after its own kind conduct itself according to pattern. Actually, 
if his existence consisted merely in the unique and the present, he 
would not know how to conduct himself at all; he would be confused, 
helpless, unstable in his own self-regard, would not know which foot 
to put foremost or what sort of face to put on. His dignity and 
security lie all unconsciously in the fact that with him something 
timeless has once more emerged into the light and become present; 
it is a character; it is native worth, because its origin lies in the 
unconscious. 

Such is the gaze which the mythically oriented artist bends upon 
the phenomena about him—an ironic and superior gaze, as you can 
see, for the mythical knowledge resides in the gazer and not in that 
at which he gazes. But let us suppose that the mythical point of 
view could become subjective; that it could pass over into the active 
ego and become conscious there, proudly and darkly yet joyously 
of its recurrence and its typicality, could celebrate its role and realize 
its own value exclusively in the knowledge that it was a fresh incarna- 
tion of the traditional upon earth. One might say that such a 
phenomenon alone could be the “lived myth”; nor should we think 
that it is anything novel or unknown. The life in the myth, life as a 
sacred repetition, is a historical form of life, for the man of ancient 
times lived thus... . 


The Spanish scholar Ortega y Gasset puts it that the man of 
antiquity, before he did anything, took a step backwards, like the 
bull-fighter who leaps back to deliver the mortal thrust. He searched 
the past for a pattern into which he might slip as into a diving-bell, 
and being thus at once disguised and protected might rush upon his 
present problem. Thus his life was in a sense a reanimation, an 
archaizing attitude. But it is just this life as reanimation that is the 
life as myth. Alexander walked in the footsteps of Miltiades; the 
ancient biographers of Caesar were convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that he took Alexander as his prototype. But such “imitation” meant 
far more than we mean by the word today. It was a mythical identi- 
fication, peculiarly familiar to antiquity; but it is operative far into 
modern times, and at all times is psychically possible. How often 
have we not been told that the figure of Napoleon was cast in the 
antique mold! He regretted that the mentality of the time forbade 
him to give himself out for the son of Jupiter Ammon, in imitation of 
Alexander. But we need not doubt that—at least at the period of his 
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Eastern exploits—he mythically confounded himself with Alexander; 
while after he turned his face westwards he is said to have declared: 
“I am Charlemagne.” Note that: not “I am like Charlemagne” or 
“My situation is like Charlemagne’s,” but quite simply: “I am he.” 
That is the formulation of the myth. Life, then—at any rate—signifi- 
cant life—was in ancient times the reconstitution of the myth in 
flesh and blood; it referred to and appealed to the myth; only through 
it, through reference to the past, could it approve itself as genuine 
and significant. The myth is the legitimization of life; only through 
and in it does life find self-awareness, sanction, consecration. Cleo- 
patra fulfilled her Aphrodite character even unto death—and can one 
live and die more significantly or worthily than in the celebration 
of the myth? We have only to think of Jesus and His life, which 
was lived in order that that which was written might be fulfilled. It 
is not easy to distinguish between His own consciousness and the 
conventionalizations of the Evangelists. But His word on the Cross, 
about the ninth hour, that “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?” was evidently 
not in the least an outburst of despair and disillusionment; but on 
the contrary a lofty messianic sense of self. For the phrase is not 
original, not a spontaneous outcry. It stands at the beginning of the 
Twenty-second Psalm, which from one end to the other is an 
announcement of the Messiah. Jesus was quoting, and the quotation 
meant: “Yes, it is I!” Precisely thus did Cleopatra quote when she 
took the asp to her breast to die; and again the quotation meant: “Yes, 
it is I!” 

Let us consider for a moment the word “celebration” which I used 
in this connection. It is pardonable, even a proper usage. For life 
in the myth, life, so to speak, in quotation, is a kind of celebration, in 
that it is a making present of the past, it becomes a religious act, 
the performance by a celebrant of a prescribed procedure; it becomes 
a feast. For a feast is an anniversary, a renewal of the past in the 
present. Every Christmas the world-saving Babe is born again on 
earth, to suffer, to die, and to arise. The feast is the abrogation of 
time, an event, a solemn narrative being played out conformably to 
an immemorial pattern; the events in it take place not for the first 
time, but ceremonially according to the prototype. It achieves 
presentness as feasts do, recurring in time with their phases and 
hours following on each other in time as they did in the original 
occurrence. In antiquity each feast was essentially a dramatic 
performance, a mask; it was the scenic reproduction, with priests as 
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actors, of stories about the gods—as for instance the life and sufferings 
of Osiris. . . . 


Infantilism—in other words, regression to childhood—what a role 
this genuinely psychoanalytic element plays in all our lives! What a 
large share it has in shaping the life of a human being; operating, 
indeed, in just the way I have described: as mythical identification, 
as survival, as a treading in footprints already made! The bond with 
the father, the imitation of the father, the game of being the father, 
and the transference to father-substitute pictures of a higher and 
more developed type—how these infantile traits work upon the life 
of the individual to mark and shape it! I use the word “shape,” for 
to me in all seriousness the happiest, most pleasurable element of 
what we call education (Bildung), the shaping of the human being, 
is just this powerful influence of admiration and love, this childish 
identification with a father-image elected out of profound affinity. 
The artist in particular, a passionately childlike and play-possessed 
being, can tell us of the mysterious yet after all obvious effect of 
such infantile imitation upon his own life, his productive conduct 
of a career which after all is often nothing but a reanimation of the 
hero under very different temporal and personal conditions and with 
very different, shall we say childish means. . . . 


And no less firmly do I hold that we shall one day recognize in 
Freud's life-work the cornerstone for the building of a new anthro- 
pology and therewith of a new structure, to which many stones are 
being brought up today, which shall be the future dwelling of a 
wiser and freer humanity. This physicianly psychologist will, I make 
no doubt at all, be honoured as the path-finder towards a humanism 
of the future, which we dimly divine and which will have experienced 
much that the earlier humanism knew not of. It will be a humanism 
standing in a different relation to the powers of the lower world, 
the unconscious, the id: a relation bolder, freer, blither, productive 
of a riper art than any possible in our neurotic, fear-ridden, hate- 
ridden world. Freud is of the opinion that the significance of psycho- 
analysis as a science of the unconscious will in the future far outrank 
its value as a therapeutic method. But even as a science of the 
unconscious it is a therapeutic method, in the grand style, a method 
overarching the individual case. Call this, if you choose, a poet's 
utopia; but the thought is after al] not unthinkable that the resolution 
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of our great fear and our great hate, their conversion into a different 
relation to the unconscious which shall be more the artist’s, more 
ironic and yet not necessarily irreverent, may one day be due to the 


healing effect of this very science. 
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